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EDITORIAL NOTES 


AN American Ambassador in Mr. Shaw’s Apple Cart announced to 
a King of England that the United States had decided to rejoin— 
that is, annex—the British Empire. I am reminded of the episode 
by some ironical remarks which recently appeared in the Italian 
Corriere della Sera. Commenting on the long accounts of the Corona- 
tion in the French Press, it suggested that the ‘‘French had attained 
the object of having a king of their own without giving up Republican 
institutions.”” Just as Mr. Shaw’s American Ambassador announced 
his country’s triumph in cancelling the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, so we are invited to see the French Republic welcoming the 
verdict of Crécy and Waterloo. True, in playing with the idea that 
France has joined the Empire, the Corriere prefers to suggest that 
the Empire has gained France rather than that France has gained 
the Empire. Reading between the lines, do we detect some tinge 
of regret that Italy, being already provided with a monarchy, 
cannot find a short way out of her troubles by acknowledging the 
King of England and joining the British Empire? But if the idea 
cannot be applied in Italy, why not elsewhere? If, for example, 
Germany finds difficulties in joining the League of Nations, might 
she not proceed indirectly by first joining our Commonwealth? 
Consider the sequel—one Power after another hastening to tender 
polite demands for membership of the Empire and the privilege of 
contributing to its defence. 


BRITONS AND AMERICANS 

This, possibly, is one of the ideas which the Coronation will have 
brought to our minds. The interest which foreign countries have 
taken in it makes the suggestion seem almost feasible. Germany has 
been quite kind in its comments, France enthusiastic, America an 
active participator—a Coronation festival without the United States 
in it up to the hilt is hardly conceivable. An important section of 
the American Press has not failed to turn the Coronation to account 
in improving good feeling between Britain and America. The 
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special Coronation Number of the Christian Science Monitor drew from 
Mr. Roosevelt a statement which, he said, “‘cannot be too often 
affirmed,” that “the United States and Great Britain have one 
great common concern—the preservation of peace throughout the 
world.” But I must not speak of the Monitor as if it were simply an 
American journal. Though its headquarters are in Boston, it is an 
“international daily newspaper’ with a world-wide organization. 
But at least there was American inspiration behind the admirable 
effort it made in its voluminous Coronation number to introduce 
English-speaking people, visiting Britain for the first time, to the 
British scene and things British. 


* * * 


It is easy to exaggerate the qualities that the Americans share 
with us. It is better to recognize that their and our qualities are 
complementary. Each has something to supply that the other lacks. 
If they were not different from us, we should not have so much to 
gain by contact; if they were fundamentally different, we should not 
agree with them as we generally do on major issues. A London 
bus-conductor gets on with American passengers as easily as with 
English. When the Treaty of Versailles was being negotiated, I am 
told that the only diplomats who appreciated the Englishmen’s 
point of view were the Americans. They were amongst the few 
foreigners who understood what we felt about the Abyssinian 
disaster. Their qualities are such that they would be highly congenial 
fellow-members of an Empire if it had happened that they were 
citizens of a Dominion and not of the United States. It is hardly 
likely, I think, that we shall share a king with them; but they 
certainly succeeded in sharing the Coronation. 


THE LonDoN SCENE 
Coronations do not happen often, and we must not let slip this 
favourable occasion for again drawing attention to certain matters 
on which it is very difficult to mobilize public opinion. We have in 
Britain at this moment tens of thousands of visitors from America 
the Dominions, and other countries who have come here not only 
to see the Coronation, but to see the Coronation scene—London 
and the rest of Britain. Mr. Herbert Read, in an article in this 
number, speaks of the Coronation decorations, and inevitably goes 
on to consider the architecture which they are supposed to adorn. 
He alludes to the ugly buildings which are springing up on every 
side, and to the “few remaining monuments to the good taste of 
past generations” which are disappearing one by one. From Mr. 
Read’s article I turn to a little pamphlet by Mr. Robert Byron 
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issued by the Architectural Press (How we Celebrate the Coronation: 
A Word io London’s Visitors, 1s.). Mr. Byron gives us a list—a long 
list—not of the splendid monuments which the visitor should go and 
see, but of those which have recently been destroyed, or are in 
process of destruction, or are about to be destroyed—withering 
evidence of the vandalism or indifference of the Commissioners of 
Crown Lands, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the 
London County Council, the Church of England, the British 
Museum, and, of course, private owners who have been free to 
destroy unique historic buildings in the interests of commercial 
development. 
er 

It is relevant—as will be seen in a moment—to allude here to a 
letter by Colonel Alfred Hacking which appeared recently in The 
Times on the subject of the omnibus strike. (All these matters are 
closely linked up, right down to their ultimate causes. Incidentally, 
the conspicuous absence of any bus transport was part of the Corona- 
tion scene. It especially inconvenienced the poorest workers and 
people who had come thousands of miles to see us; the London 
streets presented a queer and abnormally interesting aspect.) 
Colonel Hacking spoke of the strain on the omnibus drivers manipu- 
lating heavy cars in the crowded centre of London; he pointed out 
that this strain was becoming heavier and heavier month by month 
as the congestion increased; that within the central Metropolitan 
area there is not even the beginning of a permanent lay-out of road 
facilities. Within the circumference of Sir Henry Maybury’s outer 
road circle no real attempt has been made to deal with the problem 
“since, at the instigation of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Kingsway 
was created out of the slums of Seven Dials.” Hence the congestion 
—quickly increasing—the growing strain on drivers, the bus strike, 
and the poor advertisement of our Metropolitan system offered to 
the world in Coronation week. 


PRESERVATION—DEMOLITION—RECONSTRUCTION 

I mention these matters all in the same breath because the 
architectural and engineering problem that confronts Londoners is 
threefold. It includes, first, the problem of preserving the nobler 
remains of the past which no civilization worthy of the name would 
dare to destroy. Secondly, it is a problem of pulling down what can 
well be spared to make adequate room for moving and breathing. 
(Pulling down is going on anyhow.) And thirdly, it is a problem 
of reconstruction—of insisting that what goes up shall be subject 
to some sort of order and consistency. 
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Mr. Byron’s pamphlet should be read. What a list he gives. 
Carlton House Terrace, designed in the grand classical manner by 
John Nash, its sky-line ruined at the western end, thanks to the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands. Pembroke House, Whitehall, about 
to be destroyed, with its garden, to make room for new Govern- 
ment offices. All Hallows Church, Lombard Street, built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, to be demolished by the Church of England, 
with the connivance of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
Waterloo Bridge—we have heard a good deal about this—levelled 
by the London County Council (a Labour body, this time). ‘The 
Adelphi—Sir Joseph Banks’s House in Soho Square—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s House in Leicester Square—Kingston House, Kensington 
Gore—Bedford Square, on which the British Museum has cast a 
covetous eye. They are vanishing, brick by brick, those more 
splendid things of London which the greater architects of the past 
designed, as one supposed, for posterity to enjoy and the civilized 
British Empire to respect. Must we hope that rich Americans will 
be forthcoming as quickly as possible to remove what still remains 
—Westminster Abbey, say, and St. Paul’s—to some place, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, where they will be revered and cared for? 


* * * 


Alternatively, those of us who are not indifferent to these matters 
should make our voices heard in protest, and bring what influence 
we can to bear on public bodies who have acquired the habit of 
thinking in terms of the easily understood commercial utilities, and 
take the short view always. Let us write, says Mr. Byron, to our 
Members of Parliament. Let us even “appeal to visitors from abroad 
to co-operate in stirring the English conscience.’’ What straits we 
appear to be driven to! But it is now or never—before all that 
should be preserved is irretrievably gone, before all that is con- 
structed is made irretrievably ugly. And let us link the question 
up with the obviously practical question of transport—people will 
listen to that. The busmen are suffering from unnecessary strain 
the public from the discomfort of streets inadequate to the Pete. 
The essential, the obvious utilities demand a powerful over-riding 
authority. It will have to be set up. When it is set up let us make 
it our business to see that it is an authority which will pay attention 
to the amenities—the needs of the spirit—as well as the crude necessity 
of locating and transporting human bodies. 


R. A. Scorr-James 
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TWO POEMS 


By George Barker 
BAMBOROUGH CASTLE 


HERE where no house no home is I stand, 

Looking down the sea lines of the island; 

The mountains against the shore where the lions’ locks 
Engarland in gold coils the great rocks, 

And the flower precariously over the cliff edge leans. 

I stand taking the air of the fountaining sea 

That sends up its salt and foam over me, 

While westward where no winds pester, the gulls 

Fall slowly downward, and rest on the waves’ hands. 


Yes and behind me I hear the sore-throated crows 
Creating their ruins of sound in the air by the ruins; 
By Bamborough’s ruins they rise and brood, or 

Poising in the air roar down at Promethean stone. 

I see them deliver an excrement of blood as they pass 
Or pitch their cries to crack the rock like glass: 

But the stone holds and the blood’s white, and I, alone, 
Turning to discern the Bamborough mass, 

See wall and window and all solid as stone, 

Nor mess of blood smearing the gutted face. 


Then I know what it is I look upon like a ruin, 
The dilapidated palace on the promontory. 

I know what each stone is, and the Portland walls, 
The well like flute and diseased dungeon cells. 

_ What is it but me, but you, but you all,— 

Any man’s many of days that make my life. 

His day stones and year walls and his tower, 

His flute of love and the festering cells of evil, 
All worn dangerous to trespassers, and the ghosts 
The consumptive and prophetic crows infest, 
Investing his pile of life with mess, their cries 
Threatening to raze him like the glass’s bubble. 


There where no house no home is I stood, 
Bamborough I, cracked open and crowned with blood, 
Disfigured by the birds I knew were no birds, 

But the heart haunting crow who kills with words. 


TWO POEMS 


TO ROBERT OWEN 


I WALK under the winter tree, 

It scatters heavy drops on me, 

I lift my left hand and look, 

It is the blood of the folk. 

I turn, and the tree turns and cries, 
I have wept out my eyes. 


I feel the burning of that blood 
Penetrate my sense of good ; 

And where the weal shows on my hand 
The figure of Robert Owen stands. 

I did mine, he says, you 

Do what you can do. 


I walk near the summer sun, 
Among the plethora of plenty, 
Calcutta roses suffocating ; 

I see the many have none, 

I see two rise on twenty, 

I know the way they suffer. 


In the plenitude of rot, 

Like pearl and like spirit, 

I again recognize his spirit 

Rising like a whirlwind at 

The summer tree that has too much, 
And blows it on the winter branch. 


ORPHEUS 


By W. H. Auden 


WHAT does the song hope for? And the moved hands 

A little way from the birds, the shy, the delightful? 
To be bewildered and happy, 

Or most of all the knowledge of life? 


But the beautiful are content with the sharp notes of the air 

The warmth is enough. O if winter really : 
Oppose, if the weak snowflake, 

What will the wish, what will the dance do? 
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MARTHA BLAKE 


By Austin Clarke 


BEFORE the day is everywhere 

And the timid warmth of sleep 

Is delicate on limb, she dares 

The silence of the street, 

Until the double bells are thrown back 
For Mass and echoes bound 

In the chapel yard, O then her soul 
Makes bold in the arms of sound. 


But in the shadow of the nave 

Her well-taught knees are humble, 

She does not see through any saint 
That stands in the sun 

With veins of lead, with painful crown; 
She waits that dreaded coming, 

When all the congregation bows 

And none may look up. 


The word is said, the Word sent down, 

The miracle is done 

Beneath those hands that have been rounded 
Over the embodied cup, 

And with a few, she leaves her place 

Kept by an east-filled window 

And kneels at the communion rail 

Starching beneath her chin. 


She trembles for the Son of Man, 
While the priest is murmuring 
What she can scarcely tell, her heart 
Is making such a stir, 

But when he picks a particle 

And she puts out her tongue, 

That joy is the glittering of candles 
And benediction sung. 


Her soul is lying in the Presence 
Until her senses, one 

By one, desiring to attend her, 
Come as for feast and run 
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So fast to share the sacrament, 

Her mouth must mother them: 

“Sweet tooth grow wise, lips, gum be gentle, 
I touch a purple hem.” 


Afflicted by that love she turns 

To multiply her praise, 

Goes over all the foolish words 
And finds they are the same; 

But now she feels within her breast 
Such calm that she is silent, 

For soul can never be immodest 
Where body may not listen. 


On a holy day of obligation 

I saw her first in prayer, 

But mortal eye had been too late 
For all that thought could dare. 

The flame in heart is never grieved 
That pride and intellect 

Were cast below, when God revealed 
A heaven for this earth. 


So to begin the common day 
She needs a miracle, 
Knowing the safety of angels 
That see her home again, 

Yet ignorant of all the rest, 
The hidden grace that people, 
Hurrying to business, 

Look after in the street. 


HOW STRANGE A STUFF... 


By Jan Struther 


HOW strange a stuff is love, which has no worth 
Unless it’s paid for in identical coin; 

Which, given and received, enriches both 

The lover and the loved; but, given alone, 

Robs one and cheats the other: for his hand 
Proffers a diamond, but hers receives 

A pinch of dust, a handful of dead leaves. 
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LITTER OVER LONDON 


By Herbert Read 


LUCKILY we could blame the rain. Even the best of decorations 
would have looked limp and sodden under the weather that preceded 
and attended the Coronation. In the sunshine, and buffeted by a 
fresh spring breeze, even the cheap and gaudy remnants from Messrs. 
Woolworth’s emporium might have expressed our communal gaiety. 
But in no circumstances would anyone have pretended that we 
English have a happy instinct for the public staging of such a grand 
event. Some things we have. We have preserved from a distant age, 
and in spite of the puritanical excesses which have destroyed nearly 
every other form of plastic sensibility, a feeling for pomp and 
circumstance. The Coronation Procession itself, not to mention the 
actual ceremony in the Abbey, is the best example of this; with the 
possible exception of the Papal Coronation, it is the most splendid 
ceremony surviving in Europe. But even in such entertainments as 
the Aldershot Tattoo, we display an unrivalled gift for parade— 
for the plastic use of mass humanity. And what could be more moving 
and immaculate than the annual Trooping of the Colours on the 
Horse Guards Parade? 

Nor do we, in a general way, lack a sense of colour. On several 
occasions French artists, on a first visit to London, have expressed 
to me their surprised delight in the colourfulness of our streets. 
Our buses, our pillar-boxes, our poster hoardings—all these have 
a crude brilliance which is characteristic of English art in general 
—especially our medieval art. But this effect is, of course, entirely 
unpremeditated. It would be interesting to know why, many 
years ago, the Post Office decided to paint our pillar-boxes that 
particular bright red. We may be sure it was not for any aesthetic 
reason. But once selected, it was instinctively accepted as an 
expression of our aesthetic need, and there would be an outcry if 
now the Post Office attempted to paint our pillar-boxes in some 
drabber shade. 

What, then, was wrong with our Coronation decorations? 

They were of two kinds: co-ordinated and unco-ordinated. But 
the first thing to point out is that co-ordination and unco-ordination 
together make unco-ordination. And when we further observe that 
the co-ordination was not uniform, but consisted of several separate 
systems of decoration, the confusion only becomes more obvious. 
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Indeed, a complete absence of co-ordination would have been 
preferable to the piebald effect of partial co-ordination. Then 
London might have had the untidy spontaneity which was to be 
found in most of our villages. It would have been a mess, but a 
gorgeous mess. 

I will consider the possibilities of co-ordination presently, but 
first let me deal with what I consider the root of all the trouble: 
the Union Jack. It is difficult, of course, to bring a critical mind 
to bear on anything so habitual and accepted, but to the question: 
What is wrong with the Union Jack? I can only answer : Everything. 
Born of a compromise, it typifies nothing but the spirit of compromise. 
Of its actual components, the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, 
and St. Patrick, one cannot complain; they are all straightforward 
emblems, and in proper proportions and tones, aesthetically satis- 
fying. But no one but an ingenious and insensitive herald could 
ever have thought of combining them to form a single emblem. 
It is an incident in our island history which very well illustrates 
a general principle: the tendency of art to degenerate when sub- 
ordinated to symbolism. Anything which represents an intellectual 
fixation, or the adaptation of art to an intellectual purpose, is 
incompatible with the essential nature of art. Art is spontaneous 
or nothing. 

The actual colours of the Union Jack—red, white, and blue— 
might conceivably be combined in a satisfactory pattern, but red 
and blue are always difficult to manage together, and everything 
will depend on the actual tones of the red and the blue. My impression 
is that in the French ¢ricolor the tones are generally better than in 
the Union Jack; lighter and gayer. The blue in the English flag 
has so often a horrid purple tinge. But blue—the usual ‘“‘navy” 
blue—is not in any case a good decorative colour, and its predomi- 
nance in the Coronation decorations must be attributed partly to 
its presence in the Union Jack. Blue, and various shades of purple, 
are also attributes of royalty, and this further influence of symbolism 
must share the blame for the patches of turgid inkiness which 
everywhere contributed to the general depression. 

The best colours for the decoration of buildings are undoubtedly 
red and yellow, with the intermediate shades of orange. Gay in 
themselves, they blend well with the background of brick or stone, 
even when that background is blackened with London soot. As a 
contrast to these colours, apart from the black which will be 
inevitable, there is nothing better than a vivid green. These colours 
—red, orange, gold, green, black—are sufficient for a very effective 
scheme, and though I would not like to suggest that they are the 
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only colours, they do seem to me to be the best colours for the 
architectural background of London. 

Assuming we could abolish the Union Jack (and I am afraid it 
will need a revolution to do that), and assuming that on such 
occasions as the Coronation we could have a simple colour edict, 
then we should have gone a long way towards a necessary reform. 
But not all the way. We can order the populace to use an agreed 
range of colours, but even then much will depend on the proportions 
in which they are used, and generally on the way in which they 
are draped and hung. For the solution of that problem I can see 
nothing but the most absolute dictatorship. 

How is it that in this affair I, who have the passion of Milton 
and Shelley for liberty of thought and opinion, can contemplate a 
dictatorship of taste? It is a question I have often faced, and the 
answer is based on a simple distinction. If I publish a book or paint 
a picture, it is an individual act in which I may invite public 
participation, but in which I by no means compel such participation. 
But if I erect a building in a public street, or display an advertise- 
ment on a public hoarding, then I compel the public to see it. If 
it is an eyesore, then it is in no way distinguishable from any other 
kind of public nuisance. Now we have long ago taken away the 
individual’s liberty to throw his slops into the street, and compelled 
him to conform to the absolute dictatorship of a sewage system. 
Why then should we allow this same individual, without so much 
as a Gardiloo!, to throw the slops of his mind into the street? A 
dictatorship of taste—an absolute control of all public building and 
display—is based on the simple principle that no individual has a 
right to infringe the general liberty of the community by wilful 
acts. Just as we prevent murder and theft and obscenity, so we 
should prevent ugliness and bad taste. In the long run the deleterious 
effects of the latter are probably the most serious; for they destroy 
not only the life, but the spirit of a nation. 

Such a dictatorship can only be exercised by a public authority, 
and the fact that we should all disagree about the constitution of 
such an authority has been taken as a sufficient excuse for not setting 
it up. We have made various attempts. The Royal Academy itself 
originally set out to be an arbiter of taste. The National Gallery 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum were established with the 
aim of improving the public taste. More recently a Fine Arts 
Commission was appointed to exercise some sort of control on the 
erection of public monuments. But in spite of all these efforts, 
public taste has steadily got worse, and is now lower than ever in 
our history. Not the worst horrors of the Victorian age could exceed 
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the vulgarity of the Coronation decorations at one point in Oxford 
Street. Along Pall Mall the clubs, which might be expected, if not 
to co-operate, at least to exhibit a common denominator of academic 
rectitude, shrieked across at each other in heavy and aggressive 
accents. The City, curiously enough, showed more taste than the 
West End, but Bond Street was chaste, and easily the best attempt at 
some kind of harmony ; but it reminded people of washing-day. The 
official standards with their streamers on the route were in the 
right tradition, but they were lost against the background of indi- 
vidual efforts, and offset by the ridiculous pagoda-like boxes which 
encased the traffic standards. Of what avail, in such a chaos, a 
few isolated instances of appropriate gaiety? 

The Coronation decorations were happily ephemeral. There are 
evils more positive and more permanent. Every day London is 
being destroyed before our eyes. The few remaining monuments to 
the good taste of past generations disappear one by one into the 
maw of a giant and indifferent commercialism. In their place 
grow edifices whose ugliness is proportionate to their size. London 
is a vast tasteless anarchy, a city deadening to all sensibility and 
pride, soon to be a city of endless aesthetic horror. 

The evil is almost past remedy; in any immediate sense, only 
fire, plague, and bombardment could effectively erase the crimes 
we have committed. But in matters of culture we must take the long 
view. ‘The history of art in countries like Egypt and China shows 
that there is the possibility, within one civilization, for many cycles 
of development, and unless we are to despair of our civilization, 
we must prepare for the coming of a new cycle. A reversal is not 
impossible. The city of Amsterdam—now, in its unity of old and 
new, without question the most beautiful city in the world—has 
shown the way. That way is the way of absolute dictatorship. First 
we must establish a competent authority—it does not matter whether 
we call it a Ministry of Fine Arts or an Architectural Commission. 
That authority must have power to forbid the erection of any building 
that does not conform to a certain aesthetic standard ; it must have 
power to prevent the destruction of any buildings which preserve 
the aesthetic standards of the past in any high degree. But these 
should be the least of its powers. Its real function must be more 
positive and more active. It must replan and rebuild London, just 
as Amsterdam has been replanned and rebuilt. To do this it must 

-have the right to expropriate and eject all ground landlords, to 
terminate all building leases, to compensate for any loss or injustice. 
Impossible? Nothing is impossible to the sovereign will of the people, 
once that will is expressed; and even under the present economic 
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dispensation, the whole scheme would be financed by a direct 
taxation of land-values. But so far the will does not exist because 
the vision does not exist. We have first to create this vision of a 
New London; when once that vision is created, nothing can prevent 
its realization. 

To come down to a more practical detail of such a scheme; the 
dictatorship must be a personal dictatorship. Committees never 
created anything. Wren was potentially such a dictator, and would 
have made London a beautiful city if he had had his way. Amster- 
dam has been replanned by a single architectural authority, and 
there is no reason to suppose that England could not produce an 
architect of equal competence. I could mention the names of half 
a dozen. The essential qualification of such an architect is imagi- 
nation—the kind of imagination that can project itself into the 
future and plan for continuity. 

It is only against the background of a co-ordinated architecture 
that we can plan a really satisfactory system of decoration. With all 
its faults the Coronation decorations served this one useful purpose: 
they exposed, as never before, the tawdry nature of our architecture. 
Where there was nothing to emphasize or adorn, it was only possible 
to compete: to hang an anarchy of bunting against an anarchy of 
stone, and pray that sunlight would save the situation. But the sun 
did not shine, and when the shouting had died down there was 
the dirty litter under our feet, and the hardly less depressing litter 
in the sky. 


Tue WrRestTLING MAtTcH 
Lino-cut by Lion H. BRADFORD 
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A RUSSIAN IDYLL 


By Frederic Prokosch 


ALEXEI sat by the window and looked toward the Russian church. The 
sunlight was slanting upon the round spire, liquid and golden. It almost 
blinded him. His eyes grew blurred for a moment. Then he thought that he 
saw the flickering sunlight through his eyelashes, lingering not upon the cold, 
hard ice, but on a summer cloud, a field of wheat, a brown arm. He was deeply 
touched by the unexpected sweetness of a sudden remembrance, descending 
upon him in such a gentle, caressing way. 

He turned away from the window and leaned his chin on the palm of has 
hand. Little by little, with a great bewildered effort he tugged at his memory 
as if it were a huge rock unmoved for years; and there, beneath it, he suddenly 
glimpsed a twisted network of grasses and roots, flattened, pale, but still alive. 

The farm near Dolya! The pool, and the ducks floating upon it, 
all snowy white except for the one with the iridescent purple head 
and the clean grey wings, the bright and knowing eyes, his own pet. 
The scents of summer, and the little tumbledown summer-house 
smelling of decayed wood, the boards falling apart and allowing a 
golden blade of light to glide into the odorous darkness, tipping here 
a spider solitary in his web and there an old hornet’s nest tucked 
among the rafters. And the fragrance of wet wood, of leaves after 
rain, of the heavy dripping trees, the hot sun on the wet earth, the 
water dripping from the berries and from the young bodies beside 
the pond, the birds quarrelling outside, the musical trickle of water 
over the dam, the rustling twigs, the breathless whispers, the excite- 
ments, the delights. 

Once, when Alexei was a boy of ten playing beside the haystack, 
one of the harvesters, a leering young man of twenty or so, passed 
by and beckoned to him. “Come along, I’ll show you a thing or 
two,” he whispered. Stealthily they approached the woodshed and 
peered through a knothole in the door, first the one and then the 
other. The chap kept tittering and winking his grey eyes, but Alexei 
could not understand why, until at last he discerned two shapes in 
the darkness, lying upon the sawdust, kissing and clutching at each 
other’s bodies—his cousin Zofja and the handsome young officer 
Piotrowski from Kharkov, who had been loitering about the village 
so much lately. 

He caught his breath. He did not understand. But one thing he 
grasped—the hint of a debased yet sweet excitement, so it appeared 
to him. From that moment on he could not rest for curiosity and a 
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wistful sort of envy. Everything took on a new significance—the 
women, with their silky hair and their rich, soft flesh, the older men, 
all brown muscle and hair, with their bellowing voices. “I’ll be as 
strong as that one day,’’ he thought. “A soldier maybe, like 
Piotrowski, with a moustache and a uniform. . . .”’ And there were 
moments, a year or two later, like the one when he sat with the 
men out under the trees beyond the field and the girls brought out 
the food in yellow baskets, and Anna sat down beside him, hot and 
breathless, leaning back and closing her eyes, her blue skirt rumpled, 
her forehead pearled with sweat, and he could see her smooth young 
legs as she raised her knee, and her thighs, mysterious and dark. 

And another time, not long after, sitting beside Anna in the hay- 
cart as it rumbled along the road toward Yelenovke at dusk, the air 
full of the farewells of autumn, the chirping of crickets, the humming 
of insects. The dust hovered over the road behind them, the sun had 
set, he could see a single star, just one, no more. He felt the itching 
of his arm as it rested in the warm hay, and then, as Anna turned to 
one side, the brief caress of her hair upon his cheek. Then suddenly 
he put his eager brown arms around Anna’s slender waist and placed 
his face upon her neck, closing his eyes, feeling her warm skin upon 
his lips, hearing her laughter, her teasing voice slowly growing 
more tender. | 


One August morning, six or seven years later, he was walking 
through the copse behind the Semenenko estate when suddenly he 
stood stock-still. He saw, on the leafy path before him, the most 
beautiful creature that he had ever seen. 

She wore a big pink hat with flowers on it, and a silky white 
dress, and she was carrying a parasol. Her sleeves reached down to 
the elbows, and her forearm was paler and softer than those of the 
village girls. Her hair was blond, her eyes were blue, her cheeks 
were rosy. She looked very delicate to Alexei, like a flower or a 
butterfly. 

At first she didn’t appear to see him. He stood beside a tree, hand 
pressed against the bark, and waited breathlessly for her to pass. 
She walked in soft, timid steps with her eyes lowered toward the 
ground. Her slippers were tiny and shimmering grey, unlike any he 
had ever seen, so delicate and outlandish looking. 

Then she raised her eyes suddenly and looked at him. A gaze as 
gentle and calm as that of a deer, but inexpressibly lovely to him, 
full of a certain fire, too. His heart beat wildly. It seemed that a 
momentary smile crossed her lips as she passed, a friendly yet 
dignified smile—or was it more than that? He couldn't be sure, he 
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could be sure of nothing at all now, for the world had suddenly 
grown new, tremulous, and full of magical expectations. 


He saw her a second time, and a third, walking through the copse 
both times, and by discreet inquiries he discovered that she was a 
distant Austrian cousin to Mme. Semenenko. Her name was Maria, 
he found, but her family name he never knew. He now felt that he 
had come closer to her: no longer a silken evanescent creature out of 
a fairy tale, but human, sweetly tangible. And one day, seeing her 
hurrying with a bouquet of bluebells through the garden toward the 
big white house as it was beginning to rain he suddenly felt like 
crying out to her, joyfully, intimately, ““Maria, Maria, Maria!” 

A few days later he found her sitting upon a tree trunk at the side 
of the village road, her yellow hat on the grass beside her. She looked 
hot and tired—but, with the beads of moisture on her brow and the 
wet curls on her temples, lovelier than ever. He stopped near her 
with an aching heart. What, oh what might he say? What might he 
whisper in her ear, to tell her how deeply he admired her, how he 
longed to kneel at her feet, to write a poem to her, to send her a 
present of roses, to protect her from the cruelty of the world? He 
approached, eyes lowered, glanced for one moment at her with an 
intense shy longing, and then passed on down the road. His heart 
was overflowing, yet he had said not a word. 

But he had seen enough. He had seen, for one celestial and unfor- 
gettable moment, her blue eyes meeting his own, the sweet glance 
of friendly recognition beneath the row of blond little curls that fell 
upon her forehead. 

As he approached the farm he began to leap with joy, he wanted 
to sing, but then remembered that his voice was hoarse and dis- 
pleasing. However, he stopped beside an old poplar tree, leaned his 
head against it for a moment, and then planted upon it a quick, 
happy kiss. 


Several days later he was sent to the big white house with a 
basketful of cherries for Madame Semenenko. 

But instead of waiting in the courtyard he was led by the footman 
along the mirrored and marbled hall into a large brocaded room. 
“Wait here,” said the ugly old footman in his conceited Polish 
accent. ‘Through a half-oper door he could see into the next room 
—a large yellow room with dark green hangings. In the middle of it 
sat two army officers playing chess, one old and the other young. 

There he stood, with his sunburned arms hanging bashfully out of 
the torn blue blouse, alternately blushing and blanching in expecta- 
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tion of he knew not what austere or enchanting arrival. He waited 
five minutes, ten minutes. Then, the basketful of ruby-red cherries 
dangling from his elbow, he looked about the room more curiously : 
everywhere were little Chinese figurines, bits of ivory, exotic vases, 
and toys and such. Upon the mantle in front of a large mirror lay 
a marble boy, with the long curls and ripe breasts of a girl—on the 
pedestal underneath he read, letter by letter, the mystifying legend: 
Sleeping Hermaphrodite. A great fire screen stood in front of the hearth 
and on it were painted in the most charming colours a shaggy man 
with legs like a goat’s and a woman lying under a willow-tree, 
naked and smiling, eyes lustfully fastened upon the other’s body. 
Alexie found this picture deeply exciting. His heart beat more 
quickly, and the room seemed suddenly full of strange shadows, 
visitors out of a curious and fabulous unknown. A great cabinet 
inlaid with ivory roses and cherubs stood in the corner. Pink ladies 
rested on golden clouds that were painted on the ceiling. Above all, 
upon every wall hung paintings framed in the most magnificent 
golden frames. He looked at one—another naked lady—and under 
it he read the name “‘Guido Reni’; an Italian, he thought, and his 
imagination went wild with the thought of a sunny Mediterranean 
land where men had goat’s hooves and women were for ever willing 
and boys were shaped like girls; and where such lovely unclad 
figures went leaping across a landscape of ruined towers, streams 
lined with gnarled trees, grazing sheep, and countless flowers. 

Presently the door opened and Maria appeared on the threshold. 
He was overcome by her beauty, so flawless, so far beyond his reach. 
She looked at him a moment gently and without a word. She 
appeared much younger than he had thought. She wasn’t after all 
so very much older than he, perhaps. Her skin was smooth as silk, 
her eyes were clear as a blue April morning. He caught his breath, 
stricken, and a sweet melancholy instantly filled his heart. 

He nodded, gave her the basket, and mumbled an awkward 
explanation. How kind she was, how gentle and full of understand- 
ing! Her smile was free entirely of that robust irony which twinkled 
for ever in the eyes of the prettiest village girls. “Thank you,” she 
said, in a soft accent, somewhat foreign yet charming and amiable. 
“And come again soon, do!’ Then she blushed. 


Oh, those enchanted and light-hearted days! The delight of 
arising early in the August morning, leaping into the out-of-doors 
where the sun was already beguiling each leaf and flower; the 
rambles in the field where the silky bullocks, their hooves wet and 
shining with dew, stared at him with their big stupid eyes; climbing 
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the fence, leaping over the brook, skipping past the haystacks and 
through the orchard, full of the morning’s joy and other subtler joys 
still anticipated. Youth, with the spring in the ankle and the fresh 
young juice in the knee-joints, the limbs still clear and pliable, the 
chest firm and smooth, the ribs like soft waves in the warm resilient 
flesh, the hips slim and white as marble, the hair glowing, the gait 
careless and graceful, the eyes quick, clear, responsive, innocent, 
the lips firm and pure, the voice soft and expectant, the spirit so 
self-forgetful, so ardent! The eyes, the ears, the skin, all were over- 
joyed to be alive, quivering with delighted surprise at everything 
they perceived, the green dewy grass, the infinite blue sky, the 
travelling clouds which assumed strange shapes—a sleeping giantess, 
a wild boar, a crumbled glove, a wig, an enormous lyre, glowing 
against the blue so brilliantly that for a moment he longed to be 
there too, in that soft, white world where no mortal harm could ever 
reach one and where, no doubt, a continuous heavenly music 
echoed in one’s ears. 

He would reach the edge of the wood: the dark level wood of 
Russia, the ageless, tangled wood where trunks of a thousand years 
ago were still rotting away and a thousand pale mushrooms guarded 
their black remains. She would be waiting for him at the edge of the 
path beside the gate, hidden from the fields and the houses. ‘Then 
they would walk along the orchard, her hair fluttering in the breeze 
and her straw-hat hanging on her shoulders by a pink band around 
her neck. He would watch her, scarcely able to believe her beauty— 
her flower-like cheeks, her satin neck, her exquisite lips across which 
she would quickly run her tongue now and again. Even on rainy 
days she would solemnly wait for him under an umbrella, and they 
would creep into the old summer-house and sit there, telling old 
tales, whispering reminiscences. Once she fell asleep there, and his 
eyes wandered across her face, pausing now at her eyelids, now at 
her temples, now at her lips still smiling ever so faintly, like a 
traveller in an enchanted landscape who cannot believe that those 
trees are truly not of gold, those leaves of emerald, those diamonds 
nought but daisies. Suddenly, with a glow of surprise, he said to 
himself, “I am in love! I am in love!” Then he leaned over and 
placed on her cheek his first kiss, as timidly as if it were a flower 
out of the meadow that he was placing in her hand. 

And then, those late September evenings! Those prolonged kisses 
those impatient fingers sent on their familiar journeys, caressing the 
fragrant muslin, each new treasure so sweetly attained with wildly 
beating heart! In the perfect black mirror of the pond he could see 
reflected the hanging leaves, the darkening sullen clouds, even the 
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devout spire in the distance, all with an amazing exactitude. She 
would point these out to him, as well as the leaves falling slowly into 
the water and the fragrance of the fallen leaves: he would be full of 
surprise at things which he had never noticed before—all the details 
of this dusky landscape that flowed gradually into such a novel 
existence before his eyes. Never had he noticed all this before. The 
mere colour of the leaves seemed suddenly miraculous and touching. 
That, yes, that was love, so unbelievable, filling the world with 
intimacy, making it all his own, as if the Lord had tried to please 
him above all other creatures in creating this charming variety. 

And she beside him seemed now no longer an individual but, 
perhaps, a perfect song created out of all the rest of the world; no 
longer Maria, but one with the trees, the water, the subdued rhythm 
of the oncoming night. Oh, lovely, lovely, she was! The loveliness 
of woman seemed mysterious and marvellous indeed, as variable as 
the glitter of water, as fresh as the scent of ferns, as consoling as the 
sound of a violin in the village inn on a cold night. The porcelain 
hands, the silken hair, the glowing cheeks, all assumed the indefinable 
hues of mother-of-pearl—like that shell from the Caspian Sea which 
lay on his mother’s dressing-table—as she lay back on the grass and 
smiled. There only, in those opened arms, did all peace and sweetness 
of the world seem to be united; while the vast clouds moved above 
their heads and the trees grew darker and darker. 


But September passed, and October, too, little by little. Little by 
little he felt his lightheartedness vanishing, his delight endangered. 
He no longer understood the things that went on within him: the 
wild ambitions, the longing for glory, the gnawing uncertainty, the 
quick moments of panic and hopelessness and longing to hurt which 
later on he learned to call “jealousy.” 

Once they quarrelled—about nothing at all, about the hour they 
were to meet on the next day, perhaps. Full of despair he crept 
around to the big white house that night and stood outside her 
window. It began to rain softly. He could see the lamplight fading 
on the curtain which was drawn across the window, and now and 
then a momentary shadow cast upon it. Then he climbed the 
chestnut-tree and crept along the wet branch almost up to the 
window; by reaching out his arm he could almost touch the case- 
ment, but not quite, for the branch began to creak ominously and 
he didn’t dare climb farther. Through a small opening in the curtain 
he could catch a glimpse of the room. She was sitting by a table, her 
back to the window, turning over the pages of a large photograph 
album bound in green velvet; at one page a dead flower fell out and 
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fluttered to the floor, and for some obscure reason he felt a twinge 
of overwhelming grief in his heart—perhaps to see this fragment of a 
different love out of a different past so very casually fluttering into 
oblivion, perhaps because his own heart suddenly recognized how 
little one can ever possess, how frail and brief the ownership must be. 
He admired the glow of her hair under the lamplight and the lovely 
curve of her neck as she leaned over; he longed to touch it with his 
lips and yet, for the first time, there seemed to be something cruel 
and perverse in that beauty which he had never yet tasted quite to 
the full, which still was veiled in mystery. 

He broke off a twig and tossed it at the window, and then another. 
She rose and turned around, with a curious expression on her face. 
He lost sight of her for a minute; his heart beat madly, for it occurred 
to him that she might leave the room. However, a moment later the 
curtain was drawn aside and she stood at the window, only three 
feet away from him. Yes, there was an unmistakable look of mis- 
chievousness in her eyes as she gazed at him and her lips melted into 
a delicate smile. 

He called to her gently, “Maria,” and slowly she opened the 
window, reached out and touched his hand. Then he crept forward 
and clutched at the window sill and leapt into the room. “Look, 
your clothes are quite wet,” she said, “‘you will catch a cold... .” 
She looked incredibly lovely, never before had her beauty seemed 
so irresistible, so flame-like, so tormenting. “Here, slip off your wet 
things,” she whispered, and held out a blue dressing-robe; “‘put this 
over you.” He took off the wet blouse but did not dare put the silky 
thing over his wet shoulders, so he sat there, half-naked, unable to 
think of anything to say. 

But, seeing that she had forgotten their quarrel, and seemed 
indeed more gentle than ever, though he understood nothing at all, 
himself least of all, he knew that he felt terribly happy, relieved 
almost to the point of tears to see her being so kind to him. He longed 
desperately to put his arms around her and press her wildly to his 
heart. All he dared do, though, was suddenly to run his fingers over 
her hair in a burst of childish delight. 

She smiled, and sat down on the edge of the bed. “You heard 
the singing in the village to-night?” she asked in a soft low voice. 

He nodded ecstatically. 

‘“‘Wasn’t it agreeable?” 

“Oh yes!” he whispered with enthusiasm. Actually it had only 
increased his sadness of two hours ago, to hear the music coming 
from the inm; but now in retrospect it seemed to him wholly 
delightful. 
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But as she waited for him to say more, glancing now at the floor 
and now at him, a little smile for ever at her lips like the clown in a 
play who peers through the curtain between two acts; during these 
moments which he never forgot, it never occurred to him that a 
subtle imperfection existed in this joy; all he knew was that there 
was something he longed desperately to say, but since words were 
always very difficult things to him and since no words in the world 
would have been more difficult to utter than the simple ones “I love 
you,” he remained silent. 

And presently, carrying his wet blouse in his hand, he was again 
walking through the orchard on his way home. Now and then he 
felt an apple being crushed under his heel: the rain had stopped, 
the leafy darkness was full of the smell of rotting apples and wet 
autumn foliage. Once he heard an apple falling softly into the grass. 
High overhead he saw the clouds moving, some stars suddenly 
appearing, even a little sliver of a moon. Never before in his life 
had he felt both so unbelievably happy and so inexplicably sad. 


Two mornings later Maria departed from Dolya. She was wearing 
a dark hat and a dark coat and long dark gloves. She looked quite 
old suddenly. Her two trunks were placed in the carriage beside her, 
and off they drove. She turried and cast a hurried smile at the 
servants who were standing in a row beside the stairs, and hardly 
seemed to notice Alexei at all. Piotrowski was sitting beside her. 
She was going back to Carinthia, they explained, where she was to 
marry the son of the mayor of Villach. 

He turned and ran to the old summer-house, full of its sweet and 
fragrant afternoon remembrances. He buried his head in the dark- 
ness, but even the power to burst into tears had quite forsaken him. 
He felt very ignorant, very helpless indeed. And he never saw her 
again. All he had left of her was a little miniature portrait of her 
which she had given him a week before, in a mosaic frame of roses 
and forget-me-nots, and tucked behind the picture, a lock of her 
hair and a bit of fern that she had once pressed to her lips. And 
even this small object he could scarcely bear to gaze upon, it hurt 
him so; he took to wearing it on a red string around his neck until 
one day a friend of his teased him about it as they were undressing 
to go swimming in the Kalmius River. Moon-faced, girlish, senti- 
mental, they called him. After this he simply carried it in his pocket, 
reaching in to feel it there, ten, twenty times a day. But he rarely 
looked at it, even long after, for he couldn’t do so without feeling an 
overwhelming longing run through his body and an ache of sadness 
clutch at his heart. 
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FRENCH NOVELISTS, YOUNG 
AND OLD 


By Georges Lafourcade 


THE foregoing is not a convenient title meant to conceal the 
discontinuity of a loose commentary about odd novelists, but rather 
expresses the consciousness of a difficulty and a desire to overcome 
it. For while poets are generally young and critics old, novelists 
have a deplorable tendency to be middle-aged. Old poets and 
young critics arouse momentary admiration (or suspicion) as 
anomalies. Similarly a young novelist is apt to be considered as 
immature, an old one as out of fashion. And the full cycle—first 
poet of promise, then considerable novelist, last great critic—has 
indeed been run by more than one writer in the history of literature. 
This fact is probably capable of a rational explanation. But to one 
who attempts a description of the contemporary novel in any 
literature it creates a very serious danger which is that one is tempted 
to neglect the older generation of novelists (say those over sixty) 
about whom one knows too much, and the younger generation 
(say those under forty or forty-five) about whom one knows too 
little. Yet there may be live sparks in some of the former; as for 
the latter, they are the forces which will shape the future and are 
alone, strictly speaking, entitled to the name ‘‘modern.”’ 

This danger is particularly great in the case of the French 
literature of to-day. For between 1880 and 1890 was born a 
numerous generation of powerful writers, who, though they for the 
most part had been publishing before the war and had thus evolved 
style and methods of their own, were able to adapt themselves to 
a new world. Why not then confine our attention to them, since 
their work admittedly possesses literary value and reflects con- 
temporary conditions? Because they do not quite represent the 
reaction of the modern French spirit to the new tendencies, but 
rather an adaptation of the old ways and methods to the description 
ofa changed order of things. Also, to confess and be hanged, because 
their actual work, compared with what they might have done, is 
disappointing. It must, of course, be kept in mind that we are 
dealing with a massive generation of great creative artists. But they 
leave us with a sense of disappointment, and their very strength and 
mass is something of an oppression. Some have early deserted the 
ranks of fiction for higher journalism in its various forms—criticism, 
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travel, translation, or editorship—as was the case with André 
Maurois, Paul Morand, Valery Larbaud (perhaps the most original 
mind of all), and Jean Paulhan. But enough remain, and Roger 
Martin du Gard, Georges Duhamel, Jules Romains, Jacques de 
Lacretelle certainly had in them the qualities which go to the 
making of a great novelist. However, they did nothing but aggravate 
and exaggerate the faults of Rolland’s roman-fleuve, loading it with 
extraneous elements, breaking its primitive unity, wandering dis- 
tractedly from the autobiographical to the sociological and the 
political, from the sentimental to the satirical and the medical. 
They mistook length and weight for power. Soon they had to stop 
for breath, but would never confess that they were beaten. It took 
Martin du Gard over ten years to finish his everlasting Chronique des 
Thibault, and he has only just done so with his Eié de 1914 by 
turning it into a series of digressions on politics and diplomacy. 
Duhamel, in his latest volume of the Chronique des Pasquier (Le Désert 
de Biévres), has had recourse to autobiography though denying the 
fact, and heaven knows how it will end. The most shining example 
of the failure of the roman-fleuve is, of course, Romains’s incredible 
Hommes de bonne Volonté, of which ten odd volumes have already 
appeared, out of an alleged total of twenty-seven. There is no unity 
of any kind in this mass of descriptions and narratives which are 
always wel] and forcibly written in the style of the playwright rather 
than the novelist. The river is in spate and has overflowed its banks. 
It has no shape, no course. The very title is a misnomer and one 
vainly endeavours to find to which of the heroes the epithet “de 
bonne volonté” could honestly be applied until one realizes that it 
is not meant for any of the characters, but for the readers of the 
book. 

Three names there are, however, in this generation who should 
be set apart not because they have disappointed less, or least, but 
because their gifts were such that, no matter how short they fell of 
what they might have achieved, they could not fail to produce work 
of comparative excellence. First, the eldest, Giraudoux, whose style 
is an ever-flowing fountain of sensuous and intellectual delight, with 
a sense of subtleties and fine shades of feeling as light and keen as 
Marivaux, a grace and alertness of fancy only comparable to Musset 
or the ‘‘comic’”’ vein of Shakespeare with whom he has in common 
the accompanying faults of affectation and constant parody. In Et 
Compagnie Jean-Richard Bloch gave an unparalleled picture of the 
Jewish mind, but the subject is perhaps a little too restricted and 
the style a trifle too prosaic to secure for him the first rank which he 
comes near to deserving. As for Mauriac he has fire, energy, earnest- 
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ness, and faith, his besetting sin being monotony ; it was a great 
mistake for him not to develop the fine vein of social satire which is 
found in his first books. In his admirable treatise on French litera- 
ture, which has just appeared posthumously, Albert Thibaudet 
writes that while Zola was “un tempérament sans culture,” Paul 
Bourget proved “une culture sans tempérament.”’ Mauriac has both. 
He is the intellectual offspring of Zola and Bourget. But is he any- 
thing else? 

It is useless to deny that of the novelists born between 1860 and 
1880 the majority are dead. Some are dead literally, like Bourget 
and Barbusse; others figuratively like Estaunié, Bordeaux, Farrére, 
Colette, the Tharauds, Margueritte, even though, especially in the 
case of two writers, Edmond Jaloux and Schlumberger, they may 
happen to be admirable artists, full of talent and vitality. But in the 
main they cling to the methods of an older technique and believe in 
the possibility of pulling fresh proofs from the old plates. I even won- 
der whether Marcel Proust, the one indubitably great name of our 
literature since Taine’s death, is a very active influence in the novel 
beyond the fact that he broke down literary and moral conventions. 
His style, his method of analysis, are too weighty and cumbersome 
to be wielded by any but a Titan. Besides, he was more of a moralist 
than of a novelist. Curiously enough, the only two authors of this 
generation who can actually be described as still preserving on the 
young an active influence which they exert as it were over the head 
of the massive generation of the middle-aged—these two ageless 
veterans, Romain Rolland and André Gide—are also essentially 
moralists and very imperfect though delightful novelists. ““Ce n’est 
pas un roman que j’écris ici’? constantly repeats Gide in his very 
latest novel, Geneviéve. “Il est clair,’ wrote Romain Rolland in 1909, 
“que je n’ai jamais prétendu écrire un roman, c’est un homme que 
jai créé. La vie d’un homme ne s’enferme point dans le cadre d’une 
forme littéraire. Son régime est celui d’une force de la nature. ean 
Christophe m’est apparu comme un fleuve.” 

This passage shows the importance of Rolland in the development 
of the novel. He it was who first worked out the notion of a long 
series of novels dealing with one man or group of men united by 
blood or intellectual relationship—a notion which Scott had ignored, 
which Balzac and Zola had certainly entertained, but which had not 
yet been fully realized. “Romain Rolland l’Annonciateur,” as he 
has been called. And his responsibility is indeed heavy ; but for him 
the Forsyte Saga and Clayhanger, les Thibault, les Pasquier, and the 
terrible Hommes de bonne Volonté might never have been written. 
However, there is in Rolland’s chronicle an intellectual unity and a 
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passion of sincerity which justify his work artistically and spare him 
the worst faults of his disciples. André Gide also is saved by his 
sincerity, but it is sincerity of a very different kind, absolute, 
implacable, yet free from lyrical outbursts, clear, logical, level- 
headed. It is the sincerity of a Calvinist, and indeed Gide has 
applied to the novel the puritanical dexterity of an over-scrupulous 
conscience who carries introspection to the point of expressing the 
most secret and contradictory movements of the soul. The very 
hypocrisy, scepticism, and perversity with which he has been charged 
are but the result of his desire not to stifle or mutilate any part of his 
nature. “It is mutilation that I fear; for that which you want to 
suppress also comes from the Father,”’ as he himself wrote in L’ Enfant 
Prodigue. This is why he accepted the influence of the great rebels, 
William Blake, Stendhal, and Nietzsche, and of the great confessors 
of sins, Browning and Dostoievsky. His Lafcadio, the frank, fearless 
adventurer of Les Caves du Vatican, had a prodigious influence. And 
he introduced or rather reintroduced into the technique of the novel 
the use of diaries and letters, as less artificial and more suitable for 
direct introspection. His Genevieve (1937) (the story of a schoolgirl 
who first experiences a deep attachment for a young Jewess in her 
class and, on being forbidden to see her by her parents, resolves to 
prove her independence by getting herself with child, and bluntly 
asks the family doctor to help her to achieve that end) reveals him 
as more delicately master of his craft than ever. And what admirable 
austerity in the simplicity of the means he uses, what constant 
determination not to force the note, not to use facile ornaments! 
This perverse ambiguous book bears the stamp of meditation and 
devout analysis. It carries the methods and atmosphere of ethics into 
the heart of sin. It reads like a novel and is remembered like a 
religious tract. Hence its danger. 

His influence, as is well known, was chiefly felt, not by his genera- 
tion or that which followed, but by the next. For we now have to 
deal with writers aged forty-six at the very most, but whose latest 
work, allowing for inevitable delays of composition, publication, 
and recognition, was probably conceived between thirty and forty. 
We are now in the camp, not of the young and the immature, but of 
the really modern writers, those who should count most in a study of 
contemporary literature because they will very soon be the only ones 
to count. Pa 

They are numerous enough and, of course, not quite so indi- 
vidualized. We must first set aside those whose fame, though 
undeniable, rests on the success of one book. This success may be 
purely factitious, as in the case of Bedel’s Jéréme or Fayard’s Margaret ; 
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or it may be legitimate as in the case of Iréne Nemirowsky’s David 
Golder, Céline’s Voyage au bout de la Nuit or Couderc’s Justine ; but 
it is not considerable enough and there is no sign that it will be 
developed or amplified. Of the ten odd names that remain one 
stands out at once as of considerable importance. Henry de Monther- 
lant (born 1896) began by publishing between 1922 and 1927, a 
series of books of unquestionable power, one might even say gentus, 
in which religion, sadism, sensuality, and the glorification of athletics 
were unexpectedly combined through the help of a poetic though 
somewhat highflown style. The best example of this disquieting 
mixture is certainly Le Songe (1922), the most terrible war novel ever 
written, which has Nietzschean strength and wealth of imagery as 
well as ultra-Baudelairian perversity. Yet in a sense that apocalyptic 
story is more convincing than the books of Dorgeles or Barbusse ; 
and none of the members of the elder generation could have written 
it. Though there seems to be little love lost between them (it is said 
that the Passavant of Les Faux Monnayeurs is a caricature of Monther- 
lant) his affinity is probably with Gide rather than with Barres: 
there are resemblances between, Les Nourritures Terrestres and Aux 
Fontaines du Désir (1927), and Montherlant has learnt from Gide 
how diaries and letters can effectively be introduced in the course 
of a narrative. However, the bombastic character of Montherlant’s 
early novels rendered the developments of his gifts somewhat 
uncertain. But when, after a few years’ comparative silence, he 
published Les Célibataires in 1934 it became evident that a great 
satirical novelist had entered the literary stage: discarding all his 
metaphysics, poetics, and athletics, he gave us an unforgettable 
picture of the slow decline and death of a middle-aged nobleman 
who through sheer apathy and incompetence achieves ruin and 
starvation. 5 
But the picture though cruel is not morbid or sickening; this is 
briefly due to Montherlant’s power over the language, his admirable 
freedom from his material, the true désinvolture of a master. ‘Bien 
qwhetérosexuelle, Mademoiselle de Bauret ne s’etait pas marice, 
parce qu’elle n’avait rien, et méme elle était vierge. Mais de si peu, 
que cela ne vaut guére la peine d’en parler.” The impertinence of 
this last remark announces the cynical vein of Les Jeunes Filles (1936) 
and Pitié pour les Femmes (1937) which aroused such storms of protests 
in the French public. It is essential to note that the word “jeune 
fille” has for us sentimental values and connotes ideas of womanly 
purity, refinement, distinction, which are not found in the English 
“girl, young girl, little girl.” Jeune fille is as untranslatable as 
gentleman. Montherlant, however, did not hesitate to choose this ideal 
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as the central theme of his satire, and to expose the stupidity, 
animality, and affectation of the so-called “jeunes filles.” Inde irae. 
Without concealing that the novel often goes beyond the limits of 
good taste, it should be noted that as often as not it is not the “jeunes 
filles’’ themselves that Montherlant ridicules, but the social con- 
ventions which have artificially been built round them. Of the 
immense talent revealed in those books there can be no more doubt 
than of their superb insolence. Montherlant has taken so far 
dangerous roads which have often led to ruin or futility. But we 
may expect from him almost everything. 

It is arbitrary to single out any name from that small band of 
eminent young writers who rank immediately below Montherlant 
and can all look forward to a brilliant future: Malraux, Giono, 
Aragon, Soupault, Arland, Cassou, Green, Chamson. But, to set 
aside personal preferences, there are two novelists who, though 
perhaps they have so far achieved less, give the impression that more 
can be expected from them. Drieu La Rochelle in particular will be 
most interesting to watch. It should be recorded against him that 
he is three years older than Montherlant and was at one time almost 
as famous, but he disappointed his admirers, and that he is attracted 
to politics as much as to fiction and has shown in the former remark- 
able instability, swinging from,La Rocque to Doriot, to such an 
extent that he has been nicknamed, with an allusion to the title of 
his first novel, “‘l’7homme couvert de chefs.’’ His novels have dis- 
played a tendency to cheap cosmopolitanism (Paul Morand and 
water) and some complacency in the analysis of his sentimental 
experiences (Journal d'un Homme Trompé). But there occur in them 
admirable lyrical outbursts which suddenly lift the mediocre plot to 
a higher plane. ‘This is seen to best advantage in his latest book 
Réveuse Bourgeoisie (1937). He certainly appears to be greater than 
his work. Jean Prévost (born 1900) has published but a few novels 
of which one only, Le Sel sur la plaie (1934) really counts. But it is a 
masterpiece. In this picture of the young “corsair” Crouzon who, 
after leaving Paris where an accident has made life impossible for 
him, settles in a small narrow provincial town and there by dint of 
courage, hard work, and unscrupulousness, rises to wealth, eminence, 
and happiness, there is considerable power; the great originality, 
however, is that Crouzon is not moved by mercenary motives and 
cheap ambition. His commercial success is a triumph of the spirit 
over matter. “‘Sais-tu bien,” he explains, “‘que si j’avais travaillé par 
arrivisme, je serais fou. . . . Il faut étre poussé comme moi par une 
souffrance continuelle ou avoir d’immenses revanches a prendre.” 
Crouzon is in the direct tradition of the stendhalian hero, a formid- 
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able adventurer, hard and unscrupulous, but actuated by motives of 
pride and independence. In the novel which is now in course of 
publication in the N.R.F. (La Chasse du Matin) we meet Crouzon 
again as a Member of Parliament in his relation with men of 
the younger generation, poor and unemployed, who eye him with 
envy and distrust. This study of the two generations—one of the 
first to be attempted—is highly promising. What is striking in 
Prévost, in spite of the frank rabelaisian realism of many passages, 1s 
the underlying healthiness of his work and its fundamental morality. 
Also, his novels grow more interesting as they proceed and the end 
is never an anticlimax—a sure sign of great literary originality. 

Pride, aristocratic and instinctive as in Montherlant and Drieux, 
intellectual and plebeian as in Prévost, appears to become the main- 
spring of the hero in the modern French novel—the pride of Julien 
Sorel, which may be creative of health and power. Round this central 
feeling will be reconstituted that unity of character which had been 
destroyed by the excesses of Proustian analysis, the interminable 
descriptions of the ‘‘sagas,”’ and all the paraphernalia of the surrealist 
laboratory. The French novel of the next few years will be short, 
but, in the essentials, as sincere and outspoken as the novel of 
yesterday which mistook completeness for frankness and labour for 
art. It will discard automatic writing, interior monologues, and 
subconscious discontinuity. It will preserve the diary- and letter- 
forms as a method of individual revelation. It will give an important 
place to games and physical exercises. Thanks to constant, though 
not hysterical, sincerity, through merciless and even cruel satire, and 
by a healthy development of the sense of pride, it will tend to reach 
a higher moral level. 


THE Burn 
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THE DAY OF TRIUMPH 


By Libby Benedict 


UNTIL two o’clock it rained, and Janey was sure Bill would not 
phone. Then it cleared, but it got to be half-past two and the 
telephone still had not rung, so she was more than ever sure that 
her hopes for the day had come to nothing. That was the arrange- 
ment they had made last night; if it was a nice day he would ’phone 
her in the morning so that they could meet early and spend the 
entire day at the beach, but if it rained he would wait a while. And 
if it got to be pretty late and it was still raining he would do some- 
thing with the fellows and see her Wednesday just the same. 

She sat on the bed in her room near the outside end of the long 
hallway, because from there she could soonest hear the telephone on 
the landing below. And she thought how lucky she was to have met 
a fellow like Bill, and how miserable it was that they could not spend 
the day together. He wasn’t like the rest. He wasn’t years older than 
she, like the men around the office who tried to make her. And he 
wasn’t poor, like most of the boys of her own age. He did something 
dignified; he was assistant buyer in the men’s clothing department 
of a resident buyer’s office, but for all that he wasn’t spoiled. He 
liked her niceness and the way she behaved. He had had just enough 
of the other thing, he told her, to know what it was all about. And 
now he had an idea of what was good for a fellow and what wasn’t. 

It was grand to know him. So grand to go places with him and 
not to have to worry about nickels. She looked at herself in the long 
mirror in the vanity opposite the bed and saw that she was pretty. 
Having Bill like her as much as he did had made her realize that she 
was pretty. She had never before been so sure of it. 

A little after three the ’phone rang, and almost hopelessly she 
ran down the stairs. 

miLello:”? 

“Hello, kid, is that you!” 

“Oh hello, Bill. I was sure you weren’t going to call.” 

“Still home?” 

“I had some odds and ends to do. Washing and ironing, and 
things like that.” 

“Cut it out. Trying to make believe you’re a good housekeeper, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, I don’t mind keeping house. In fact, I love it.” 

‘Listen, kid, do you still feel like going out to the Island?” 

K 
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“Do you think it’ll clear up?” 

“The sun is shining as bright as day here.” 

“Well, it’s not so late.” 

“But listen, kid, the thing is this. I was sure it was going to rain 
all day. So I called the fellows and we got together. There are four 
of us here, me and three others.” 

“Well, I... I don’t know, Bill. It’s kind of late to get so many 

irls.”” 
: “To hell with the other girls. If you don’t mind four he-males 
tramping along, we don’t, either. How about it?” 

She did mind. She wanted to be alone with Bill. But rather than 
not see him at all, having three others along was a hundred times 
better. 

“VYou’ve heard me talk about the fellows,”’ he said, when the four 
of them came up to her as she stood waiting on the stoop. “This is 
Jerry, the one who’s studying law, remember? And this is Ken, who 
knows all about your boss because he’s in the silk line himself. And 
this is Mac, who works with me.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” she said. 

For a while, until they got into the subway, there was stiffness 
all around. Bill felt a little uncomfortable carrying her bathing suit 
as well as his own, while the others carried only one. And the others 
let them walk together too obviously. Neither she nor he had much 
to say, but when their hands touched accidentally as they walked, 
there was fire between. 

In the subway they managed to find room for three of them to 
squeeze in, and Ken sat with them. The other two hovered above. 
She was still cuddling against Bill, but Ken was close to her, too, 
because he could not help it. She felt his nearness and it was not 
unpleasant. And when he leaned over in front of her, to talk to- Bill, 
she saw his face closely. It was a nice face, he had nice grey eyes and 
long dark lashes. 

Slowly she became aware that she was travelling with four fellows 
—she, one girl. She looked around her now, as much as she could 
over the obstructing bodies of Mac and Jerry, and she saw how 
many girls in the train were riding alone or together. Older girls, 
too, much older than she. They didn’t have even one fellow to ride 
with. And she had four. 

Bill’s face was close to her now, and she saw that his skin was 
rough and pimply on the forehead. She had seen it before, but it 
had never annoyed her as much as it did now. 

‘Tell me, what do you know about my boss?” she asked Ken, when 
they got out of the train at the Island. 
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“Oh, I don’t know much. He’s a pretty good fellow, I think. He’s 
got a good reputation in the line.” 

““Have you ever been in my office?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Come up some time.” It would be nice to have lunch with him, 
she thought. 

He hesitated a moment. “You bet I will,” he said, finally. Then 
he took her arm and gave her elbow a little pinch. It frightened her 
and she drew away. Bill was still on the other side of her, and she 
didn’t think he had seen. So she moved close to Ken again. 

When they had all put on their bathing suits, she began to notice 
how many things were wrong with Bill. His legs were thin, his chest 
hairy. Mac was beautifully built, like a movie actor. And Jerry was 
the clever one. 

“T bet you feel like a lady Pasha,” he said, ‘“‘with four husky 
guys around you.” 

She didn’t quite know what a Pasha was, but she guessed it had 
something to do with Turkey, where they had harems. And now, on 
the beach, she saw again how many girls had no men at all to travel 
with, while she had four. 

“I don’t feel so good,” she said to Jerry. “It’s not such a grand 
thing to have four fellows around you. More of a nuisance, in 
fact.” 

“Is that so?” said Jerry. “Is that so?”? And he landed her a good 
slap on the backside. Bill saw it and looked furious, but she didn’t 
care. What was the idea of being mad? Weren’t they his friends? 
Wasn’t she supposed to be nice to them? She gave Jerry a whack in 
return, he came back with another, and soon they were tumbling 
over one another in the sand. 

She was excited and breathless in the end, and Jerry could no 
longer let her alone. In his eyes she saw that he had forgotten that 
she was Bill’s girl, he had forgotten everything except that she was a 
girl. She became a little afraid of what she had done, and stretched 
out on the sand with her head on Bill’s knees. He let it lie there, 
but he did not touch her. 

For a while she was wretched, then she began to be angry again. 
Finally she sat up. 

“What’s the matter with you, Bill?” she said. ““What are you so 
sour about?” 

“I’m not sour.” 

“Oh no, not at all.” 

“What do you expect me to do, get up and dance a jig?” 

The others had not overheard, because they lay stretched out on 
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their backs, in the sun. She too stretched out, her head no longer on 
Bill’s lap, and she let her anger rise with the heat. 

At last Mac got up. 

“I’m going in,” he said. 

She jumped up too. “So am I.” 

They all rose. But Mac took her hand and they raced out into the 
water together. Once there, he ducked her and splashed her. And 
she, who also liked to play around in the water, teased him back. 
She pulled him by the leg, overturning him, and he pulled her. Bill 
stood near her as she came up one of the times, and she reached for 
him and attached herself to his neck. He tried to swim away, but 
she swam after him, her arms still locked around him. And all the 
rest of the time they were in the water she would not leave him. She 
knew that he was ticklish, and she tickled him. It made him laugh, 
finally, but it was not gay laughter, and when he began to tease her 
back at last, he hurt her with his roughness and she was sure he had 
intended to. 

She was beginning to feel a little giddy now, with anger and with 
glory, and to spite Bill for having hurt her she walked beside Ken 
when they came out of the water again, and took his arm. 

It was getting to be late in the afternoon and they went back into 
the bathhouse to dress. Alone in the damp, sandy cubicle, her anger 
became more intense. 

Who did he think he was, anyway? If he wanted to be King Tut 
he shouldn’t have brought his friends along. And besides, he wasn’t 
so wonderful when you compared him to others. He wasn’t nearly 
as clever as Jerry, or as well-built and athletic as Mac, or as elegant- 
looking as Ken. She was young and she was pretty; why shouldn’t 
she see these boys if she liked them? A lawyer. . . . That was much 
nicer even than a resident buyer. Or even Ken, a silk salesman. She 
knew what those fellows earned ; there were plenty in her office. Or 
Mac. .. . Suppose Mac did work with him? What of it? It would be 
great to go with Mac. He was built like a movie actor, really. 
She was invited to a party next Saturday night. One of the girls on 
her floor was giving it. Maybe she would ask Mac; he would bea 
decoration anywhere. 

Bill was standing closest to the door, waiting for her, and from 
the sheepish look on his face, she was sure he was sorry, and wanted 
to make up. “‘Just let him try,” she thought. 

“Shall we go in for a bite?” he said. 

They went into one of the boardwalk restaurants. 

“What’ll you have, kid?” asked Bill. 

‘You order for me, Mac,” she said. “I like the way you do things.” 
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“Hey,” said Jerry, “I thought it was my way of doing things 
you liked.” 

“You too,” she said. ‘‘What was that you called me before?” 

“You'd better let me order,” said Ken. “I’m in her line; I ought 
to know what she likes.” 

“I’m so thrilled,” she said. 

They ordered finally—four hot dogs. And Bill could not eat even 
half of his. 

“What’s the matter with my boy friend?” she said to the table 
at large. 

“Coronary thrombosis,”’ said Jerry. 

“Don’t get so smart,”’ she said. “I don’t like big words.” 

“Don’t you like big anything?” 

“T like big hot dogs.” 

They almost choked laughing. Even Bill laughed. It made her a 
little giddier, and she put her arm around Mac’s neck. He took it 
down and started to run his finger up until it got inside the armhole 
of her sleeveless dress. Then Jerry started on the other side, and 
between the two she squirmed and shrieked and stamped her feet 
and slapped any face she could reach. 

When they came out on the boardwalk again she walked between 
Mac and Jerry, holding both their arms to keep them quiet as much 
as for any other reason. But that didn’t stop them from reaching 
around to her back with their free hands and whacking her again 
and again. Behind them she heard Ken talking to Bill, saying some- 
thing about ‘“‘What do you expect?” She hoped he was giving him 
a good bawling out, he needed it. He was a silly, conceited baby who 
thought nobody else existed in the world but himself, and nobody 
was entitled to any happiness. 

As soon as they got out of the subway Mac held out his hand. 

“Well, good night, sweetheart,” he said. “When the girl friend 
gets back from her vacation we’ll make it a foursome some time. 
Okay?” 

She gave him her hand weakly. “Sure,” she said. “Okay.” 

At the next corner Jerry stopped to say good night. 

“What Mac said goes for me, too,” he said. “My dame’s out of 
town this summer, she’s counsellor at a camp. But when she comes 
back we’ll have to get together.” 

Ken simply said good night, that was all. 

She was left alone with Bill now, and she was even carrying her 
own bathing suit. Bill said absolutely nothing. As they came nearer 
to her house she tried to walk more slowly, but he would not change 
his pace. 
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“Good night,” he said, when they reached her stoop. 

She struggled to put naturalness into her voice. 

“Good night, kid. Wednesday at the usual time, I guess. I'll be 
waiting for you.” 

He paused a moment. “I don’t know. Let me call you first. 
Maybe I'll have to work.” 


“Oh, all right.” 
When he had already started to walk away, he turned back. “If 


I don’t call you by Tuesday night,” he said, “you’d better go ahead 
and make another appointment.” 

There was a couple in the hallway as she came in, and she rushed 
past them and up the stairs, the sobs already breaking through. 
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THROUGH EUROPEAN EYES 


By Evelyn Waugh 
ANNO XIIII is the year which those of us who still prefer to base 


our chronology upon a more remote but more glorious incident in 
the world’s history than Signor Mussolini’s assumption of rule in 
Rome, know as A.D. 1935. It is a year which must always be a memory 
of bitter humiliation to Englishmen of every shade of political 
colour. Never, since the American War of Independence, has our 
prestige in the world fallen so low. The lessons of that year have 
been emphasized often enough; that popular sympathies have no 
place in diplomacy; that a private, ironically called a ‘“‘free’”’ press, 
of the kind which flourishes in France, England, and the United 
States—where no responsibility curbs its extravagances, where the 
news is merely a bait to attract attention to the advertisements— 
is the worst possible guide to popular sympathies; that law without 
force is no law at all; that justice capriciously applied is no justice. 
A detailed examination of the events of that year reveals every weak- 
ness in the present political situation. The results of English diplomacy 
are already apparent. Italy and Germany who in 1934 seemed 
irreconcilable opponents are now in close and formidable alliance 
and England is left to seek her friends among nations distracted to 
the point of impotence by internal dissension, dissensions which 
have been largely aggravated by the events themselves. We all see 
the result and are appalled; few trouble to probe farther and 
enquire into the false ideas which have exposed us to shame. We 
prefer to harbour a grievance and vent our rage in moral lessons 
to our neighbours, eagerly accepting any extravagant report which 
will confirm our belief that foreigners as usual have behaved like cads. 

It is small wonder that, since our diplomacy is so little understood 
at home, it should not at all be understood abroad. Marshal Emilio 
de Bono, in his book Anno XIIII,* is only expressing the conviction, 
not only of every Italian, but of practically every European and 
Asiatic, when he assumes that our opposition to Italian aggrandise- 
ment in East Africa was directed solely from motives of imperial 
jealousy. Japan had been allowed to flout the League of Nations 
and still retained unchallenged the territories held by her under a 
League mandate. From that moment the League idea was dead 
everywhere except in the minds of the peace-balloters. The sudden 
revival of League machinery and League principles seemed to the 
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world as malignant and capricious as a prosecution under the 
Lord’s Day Observance Act. Marshal de Bono does not even bother 
to state this view; he assumes it and it is implicit in all his corre- 
spondence with Mussolini. England is their sole opponent; the only 
question at doubt is how far, in our disarmed state, we dare take 
our opposition. Marshal de Bono has nothing to tell about the 
political question; such interest as his book holds for us lies in the 
unusually frank account of the technical difficulties of the first 
stage of the campaign and the rather touching spectacle of a forgotten 
old man modestly claiming a share in his successor’s triumph. 

The Marshal owes no gratitude to the rendering in English. 
The rhetorical language naturally employed by the Latin races 
always sounds very near the ridiculous to English ears. Signor 
Gayda’s turgid eloquence is habitually comic as it is translated in 
the English Press. For a Fascist—or for that matter an Italian of any 
political party—the Marshal’s style is unusually terse; he is even 
capable of touches of irony: “‘the labourers . . . found it depressing 
to be so far from their homes and families . . . but they cheered up 
when they thought of the fine sum of money they would be able to 
put by for the near future. I was inflexible with mischief-makers 
and idlers and malingerers and the result of such behaviour was 
that the men always cheered me when I appeared.”’ But it would 
have needed very tactful translation to retain the dignity of the 
telegraphic correspondence between Signor Mussolini and _ his 
commander-in-chief. “‘. . . [ am willing to commit a sin of excess but 
never a sin of deficiency.’ I (de Bono) replied by telegraph raising no 
objections, and I had my reward in this telegram: ‘I am glad to note 
that as always you will second my ideas with your intelligence, your experience, 
and above all your faith.’’’ Sometimes the translator seems to have 
misread a passage, ‘““The unruliness of the Rases may lead to a 
movement which will induce one or another of the stronger of 
them—even without the Emperor’s wish—to rebel against the 
Emperor.” But generally speaking the book is a straightforward 
and rather dull account of great difficulties partially surmounted. 

The conquest of Abyssinia was never, primarily, a military 
problem. Even had they been disposed to resist—and the majority 
were not—the Abyssinians could not in equipment or discipline 
offer a serious resistance. The problems were those of engineering 
supply, and hygiene, and in the solution of these problems the 
Italians astonished the world. They chose to pursue what any 
other imperial country would have treated as a minor colonial 
operation, with the zeal and prodigality of—what in fact we had 
made it—a desperate national struggle for existence. The result 
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staggered the military experts. It is true that in England we were 
very ill-advised of the true character of the Abyssinian—his venality, 
treachery, lack of patriotic consciousness, his bluster in victory and 
collapse in reverse; the true nature of the Abyssinian rout can only 
be read, at present, in the brilliant supplement by a Russian eye- 
witness to Mr. Steer’s Caesar in Abyssinia; but when all this is allowed 
for Badoglio’s advance on Addis remains an enormous achievement. 
Marshal de Bono modestly claims attention for having prepared the 
way for that advance. 

Attempts were made in the popular Press, when Anno XIIII was 
first published in Rome last autumn, and again this spring when 
the translation appeared, to represent it as a book which sensation- 
ally exposed any claims which the Italians might have to a just 
cause of war. It is in fact possible to quote extracts which suggest 
that before the Wal-wal incident the annexation of Abyssinia was 
already decided, but this view, I think, will not bear close inspection. 

Fascist policy is consistently and essentially opportunist. The 
party came into power without any very clear ideas about its policy. 
Signor Mussolini believed that the first thing was to establish a 
government, restore order, get the nation back to work and then 
see what was to be done with it. In foreign politics his natural 
enemy was Germany; he ruled a large German-speaking population ; 
he had the natural contempt for Hitler which an original has for 
a counterfeit, a practical man of the world for a crank; his interests 
in Austria were directly opposed to Hitler’s. The colonial question 
did not become pressing until the economic convulsion of 1930. 
His attention naturally turned to Abyssinia which had once been 
Italian in name, where there was an old disgrace to expiate, where 
the other powers consistently admitted Italian interests to be para- 
mount. He wished to penetrate it peacefully, in the manner that 
U.S.A. penetrates her backward Latin neighbours. It seemed that 
by the Treaty of Friendship of 1928 this policy had triumphed. 
Tafari himself meanwhile was doing some more or less peaceful 
penetration and soon after his coronation was in a position to 
evade his obligations under the treaty. It seemed probable as 
early as 1933 that some show or threat of force would be needed 
if Italy was not to lose all the advantages she had gained. It is the 
work of a general staff to produce plans to meet various emergencies. 
It is the work of the diplomats and politicians to decide if and when 
the plans are to be used. Our own general staff has its plans for many 
operations which our rulers ardently hope never to employ. ‘The 
Italian general staff were certainly engaged before the Wal-wal 
incident in investigating the chances of a successful invasion. That 
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does not mean that Mussolini had made the decision to attack. 
It is natural that they would do their work with more zeal if they 
thought their labours were not wholly academic; it is natural that 
Marshal de Bono, now jostled from the limelight, should look back 
rather wistfully to the days when he enjoyed his chief’s confidence ; 
should read into the exchange of cordialities a greater confidence 
than perhaps existed. When de Bono left Italy in January 1935 
to take up the post of High Commissioner in Eritrea, Mussolini’s 
instructions were as follows: 


You leave with the olive bough in your pocket; we shall see how the 
Wal-wal affair turns out. If it suits us to accept the conditions offered us in 
consequence of the award you will inform the Emperor of your assumption 
of the post of High Commissioner, telling him that you have been sent out 
to clear up any misunderstandings and to collaborate in establishing friendly 
relations in the moral and material interests of the two States. In the mean- 
time continue to make active preparations such as you would make in view 
of the more difficult and adverse outcome of the affair. 


This passage has not been quoted in the English Press, for it is 
the English Press, combined with the vacillations at Geneva, and 
the genuine, muddled indignation of the English newspaper-public, 
and the illusion of support thus given to Tafari’s more extreme 
advisers, which influenced this attitude and made it impossible for 
the Italian government to withdraw and survive. 

Now that the issue is decided it is easy to regard it as inevitable. 
At the time it was a very daring gamble. There was no popular 
enthusiasm in Italy for the war; there were grave doubts in high 
Fascist circles. Sanctions changed all that and reshuffled the political 
pack of Europe; in the re-deal we hold no trumps and very few 
honours. 
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STAR-BEGOTTEN 


A BIOLOGICAL FANTASIA 
By H. G. Wells 


[The third and concluding instalment of this story, which began in April. It 
as concerned with an “idea” which started in a scientific discussion at the 
Planetarium Club—an hypothesis that the Martians are capable of direct 
interference with the earth by imposing their form and character on our unborn 
children by means of cosmic rays. Mr. Joseph Davis, “a man of letters, a 
sensitive, intelligent, and cultivated man,” was peculiarly impressed by the 
idea. At the moment he was in a state of nervous tension, assailed by doubts 
of his early convictions, puzzled by the outlook and behaviour of his singular 
wife, and about to become a father. Applying the idea to his personal affairs, 
he took Dr. Stedding, his wife’s doctor, into his confidence. There was nothing 
abnormal about the birth of the child, but Dr. Stedding encouraged Davis to 
carry out research among geniuses and misfits, and discussed the idea repeatedly 
with his friend Keppel, a psychotherapist. In a short time the ‘‘Martians”’ 
made their appearance in the newspapers and in political slogans. | 


VIll 


HOW THESE STAR-BEGOTTEN PEOPLE MAY 
PRESENTLY GET TOGETHER 


§1 


“SO your Martians are coming after all, Davis,” said Dr. Holdman 


Stedding. 
“T’ve given you my facts,” said Mr. Davis, ‘“‘a new sort of human 
being is appearing. Of that I am convinced. . . . I never said they 


were Martians.” 

‘*The name’s got into the story. And after all, you know—they 
may be.” 

“Why not the Star-men?” said Keppel. “Homo sideralis? How 
would one say Star-begotten as a specific adjective?” 

“One name seems to be as good as another,” said Davis affecting 
indifference. “Until we know better what they are, why trouble 
about the name? Let us stick to Martians.” 

“The newspapers have no doubt about it. Either there are 
Martians, they insist, or there is nothing.” 

Davis shrugged his shoulders. 
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“On the whole I wish this hadn’t leaked out to the press,” said 
Mr. Keppel, crouching on his arms over his mahogany and looking 
malignantly intelligent. “Marvellous how the press can make 
almost anything—unbelievable. What has the press made of it? 
First this Thunderclap boom. Then general derision. Then general 
disregard. Nothing stales so rapidly as a new popular idea. What 
have we now? General indifference. A few pathetic believers run 
about, half ashamed of themselves, and assert their faith by starting 
silly-looking little special periodicals and societies. I am told there 
are at least two pro-Martian societies in London, and three against. 
The people who produce that pink-covered journal called Welcome 
seem to be the chief. In America there are quite a lot of associations 
I’m told, but all small. Most of them have a tendency to amal- 
gamate with occultists and mix up Mars with Tibet. Then a new 
type of delusional insanity has appeared. God Almighty, it seems, 
is out of fashion among our lunatics. ‘They are all Martians nowadays 
and most of them are Kings or Emperors of Mars. What else has 
come out of your great disclosure. Ourselves—we toughs, who knew 
all along just how much there was in it, and were too wise to 
shout.” 

He looked sideways at Davis from under his overhanging brow. 

“You believe really——?”’ asked Davis. 

Keppel would neither assent nor deny. 

‘‘No one would believe what we in our bones feel to be the reality. 
We’re not quite sure—but we feel it. We’re not quite definite but a 
reality is there. It 7s unbelievable. So why incur suspicion and 
contempt by talking about it? Nothing is to be done. We cannot 
control what is happening. We cannot avert it. Here they come. 
Here we are.” 


§ 2 


“T want to talk about it,” said Keppel. “I want badly to talk 
about it.” 

“I find myself thinking about it a lot, said Dr. Holdman 
Stedding. 

“T think now of nothing else,” said Davis. 

It seemed to him that Keppel had got this Martian fever now 
almost as badly as himself. That grotesque, distorted, dark face 
was flushed and every gesture suggested the repression of a pro- 
found excitement. But Keppel’s resolve to control the stir in his 
imagination and to keep things as matter-of-fact as possible was 
very evident. 
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The three men were dining at Keppel’s house for the express 
purpose of receiving and discussing the first results of Davis’s 
investigations. 

“Let’s see how far we have got,” said Keppel. “Let us try to 
disentangle as far as we can the pure guess-fantasy of an extra- 
terrestrial intervention, from the established realities that Davis 
has been elucidating. A new sort of mind 7s coming into the world, 
with a new, simpler, clearer, and more powerful way of thinking. 
That I think is manifest. It has already got into operation indi- 
vidually here and there and produced a sort of disorder of innova- 
tion in human affairs. But so far these new minds haven’t got to- 
gether for any sort of associated living. So far. They are hardly 
aware of themselves, much less of each other. They are scattered 
about anyhow. . . . All that I think seems to be established? . . .” 

Mr. Davis nodded assent. 

“These new types have made their presence felt as yet, chiefly 
through discoveries in material science and mechanical invention. 
At this present stage they are too scattered and isolated for novel 
social inventions. That sort of thing requires extensive co-operations. 
It is on a different plane. These newcomers are dispersed ; they are 
not appearing in bunches; they do not even know that they are a 
peculiar people; each one of them has been deeply embedded, so 
to speak, in the circumstances of his or her own birth. From birth 
they have all been presented with established views of the world 
and compelled to adjust their social behaviour to established 
institutions. Many no doubt have been completely baffled by the 
dogmatic unreason of the normal human arrangements in which 
they found themselves se¢. In—what shall I say?—in human affairs, 
they’ve never had a chance so far. But in regard to things, mere 
things, bits of glass, scraps of metal, springs, and balances, they 
have not been encumbered to the same extent. There they have 
been able to think freely almost from the outset. . . . 

“That has been the opening phase. Nobody has ever tried to 
explain the immense advance in scientific knowledge in the past 
century and a half—but this does explain it. There has been a great 
outbreak of precise mechanical discovery and invention. That 
meant—that means—a necessary discordance in human affairs— 
scattered inventions everywhere, a great forward drive, a revolu- 
tionary drive in mechanical science, and a relative lag in social 
understanding. There is an almost complete inability to make new 
ideas in the latter field, real. That is a tougher proposition altogether. 
I think it is easy to explain why that should be so. But there is the 
reason why everyone nowadays is contrasting our material progress 
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with what is called—how do the bishops put it?—our ethical and 
social backwardness. A temporary phase.” 

“But a damned unpleasant one,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding. 
“When the superman makes an aeroplane and the ape gets hold of it.” 

““Nevertheless—a temporary phase,” continued Keppel, holding to 
his argument with resolute tenacity. “Because, as I say, to begin 
with these Martians have been rare and scattered. But as they 
become more numerous—and I assume that there is no reason 
whatever why they should not become more and more numerous— 
they will necessarily become aware of one another, and get into 
touch with one another. Such minds, following the line of least 
resistance, will gravitate to scientific work. They will note and 
classify mental types. This must lead almost directly to self-discovery. 
They will observe how they resemble each other and how they 
differ from the wimble-wamble of the common world. They will 
begin to know themselves for what they are.”’ 

‘“‘“A new chapter in history,” said Mr. Davis contemplating it. 
“And then?” 

“Let us think this out for a bit,’ said Keppel. “I believe a con- 
siderable amount of analysis of what is coming is possible. I think 
myself we can already make a rough forecast, but I shall feel much 
more certain about that when I have put what I have in mind 
before you two. If I get away with it. It does seem worth while 
to ask a few fairly obvious questions. What is going to be the next 
phase in this invasion? As these Martians multiply among us, they 
will, I assume, tend to crystallize out in some such way as I have 
indicated. They will develop a distinctively Martian view of life. 
They will begin to realize themselves for what they are, look for 
their own sort, feel their way towards a common understanding. 


They will emerge to social action in some fashion. . . . In what 
fashion?” 


§ 3 


“But first of all,” he said, “I want to clear up a preliminary 
matter—of some practical importance.” 

He concentrated on his hands spread out on the table before 
him. “‘I’d like to put it to Davis. Here we have, he says, a new kind 
of mind appearing in the world, a hard, clear, insistent mind. It 
used to appear at uncertain intervals. Rarely. It said ‘Why not?’ 
and it made discoveries. Now apparently it is becoming—frequent. 
Not abundant as yet but frequent. Well, what I want to know, is 
this new kind of mind when it appears, complete? Let me be per- 
fectly plain about that. Certain genes in the human mentality, we 
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agree, have been altered in this new type. These new minds are 
harder, clearer, more essentially honest—yes. But are they com- 
pletely detached from the old stuff or are they in many cases a sort 
of half-breed and all mixed up with it? 

“T want to stress that half-breed idea. Are they so much human, 
human of the old pattern still, and so much—and only so much— 
clean Martian? So that one side of them is just the old system of 
self-regarding complexes, vanities, dear delusions—while the other 
side is like a crystal growing in mud? You see what I am after? It 
may not be true to talk as though we were dealing with human 
clay vis-d-vis with Martians. We are talking about human mud and 
against it we have to pit these partially liberated intelligences, still 
largely mixed with the old mud. All three of us have been in our 
various ways trying to get something like a real sense of what these 
new beings are. These new creatures © 

Keppel paused and looked at his hands. ““They are going to be 
very tragic creatures. ...In many cases. ... What do you 
make of it, Davis? Of the half-breed idea?”’ 

“T haven’t seen it like that yet. You see I have been going about 
trying to find certain lucid, intractable types. That was your 
suggestion, doctor. I’ve certainly found them. I’ve been looking 
fora sort-of difference. ... .” ; 

“You haven’t thought of any other aspect?” 

“NO. 

“T haven’t looked for resemblances, so to speak, in the difference,” 
he added after a pause, “I’ve been looking for uncommon humanity ; 
not for common humanity.” 

“Well,” Keppel went on, talking chiefly to his intelligent-looking 
fingers, “that half-breed idea opens up a whole new world of con- 
siderations. It banishes Thunderclap’s nightmare of a lot of little 
active hobgoblins swarming and multiplying and desecrating our 
homes and everything that has made human life e¢ cetera. In the 
place of that sort of thing we have to suppose an increasing number 
of individuals scattered about the world, who, so far at any rate, 
never seem to have had a suspicion that they are not just ordinary 
human stuff. But who find life tremendously puzzling, much more 
puzzling than other people do. . .. Now perhaps—it will be 
(GhH €or (os pai 

“As children, like any other children, they will have begun by 
taking the world as they found it and believing everything they 
were told. Then as they grew up they would have found them- 
selves mentally out of key. They would have found a disconcerting 
inconsistency about things in general. They would have thought 
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at first that the abnormality was on the side of particular people 
about them and not on their own. They would have found them- 
selves doubting whether their parents and teachers could possibly 
believe what they were saying. I think that among these Martians, 
that odd doubt—which many children nowadays certainly have— 
whether the whole world isn’t some queer sort of put-up job and 
that it will all turn out quite differently presently—I think that 
streak of doubt would be an almost inevitable characteristic of 
them all.” 

“That doubt about the reality of what they are told?” con- 
sidered Davis. ‘Children certainly have it. Even I——” 

Keppel glanced at him for one half instant. 

“Now,” said Keppel, still addressing his hands, “before I go on 
with these problems of what these Martians are going to do to our 
world, I would like to put some rather penetrating questions to 
myself and—both of you. You don’t mind if I sort of lecture you? 
Or retail the obvious. I’m a professor in grain, you must remember.” 

Dr. Holdman Stedding made assenting gestures and Davis re- 
mained obviously attentive. 

“Let us try and make this room an apartment in the palace of 
truth for the time being. About ourselves. ... We are sane 
respectable citizens in a social order that gives us a fairly good 
return for the services we render it. We have adjusted ourselves— 
and pretty comfortably—to life as we know it... . Well... . 

“T will ask a question and answer for myself first. Am I at ease 
about the validity of my mental processes? As I was when I was 
rising twenty? No. Since then we have had our minds washed out 
by a real drench of psychoanalysis. We are beginning to realize 
the complex system of self-deception in which we live, our wilful 
blindness to humiliating and restraining things, our conscious 
acceptance of flattering and exalting things, our tortuous sub- 
conscious or half-conscious evasions and conformities to social 
pressures and menaces. We take everything ready-made that we 
can possibly find ready-made and there are a thousand moral 
issues, public issues, customary imperatives, about which—it isn’t 
so much that we conceal our thoughts and are hypocritical, as that 
we will not think about them at all. We will not have thoughts to 
conceal. We are shifty even with ourselves. Am I overstating our 
subservience to the world about us?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding. ‘“‘No.” 

Davis said nothing. 

‘We have been born and brought up in a social order that is 
now obviously a failure in quite primary respects. Our social order 
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is bankrupt. It is not delivering the goods. It is defaulting and 
breaking up. War, pervading and increasing brutality, lack of any 
real liberty, economic mismanagement, frightful insufficiency in 
the midst of possible superabundance—am I overstating the 
indictment? 

“No,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding with a sigh. ‘‘No.” 

“Quite a lot of highly intelligent people seem to be persuaded 
that we are heading for a world-wide war-smash—a smash-up of 
civilization they call it, and all that. You have denounced all that 
as blank pessimism, Mr. Davis.” 

“Never mind what I have written,” said Davis. “Sufficient for 
the present discussion—is the present discussion.” 

“Well then, I may say the outlook for our world is, to put it mildly, 
menacing and disappointing.” 

Dr. Holdman Stedding put both his elbows on the table. “For 
any far-sighted people the outlook for humanity has always been 
menacing.” 

“And not particularly now? Air-warfare, germs in warfare, the 
entire aimlessness of the unemployed, dissolving social cohesion, 
the rapid disappearance of mental freedom?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding. ‘Yes. Perhaps—particu- 
larly now. For the things we value it is an exceptionally bad 
outlook.” 

“A general effect of things going to pieces—of large lumps falling 
down. Subsidences. And what I find most terrifying of all—and 
that is where the grim outlook for these Martians of ours comes in— 
the increasing ineffectiveness of any fine, clear thinking in the world. 
I don’t know if things have shown themselves to you in the same 
light, but what impresses me most about the present state of the 
world is the entire dominance of the violent, common mind, the 
base mind. It brutalizes. It brutalizes everything new and fine. 
Inventions. Our children. Either it expresses itself in stampeding 
mob action, revolutionary or reactionary—it is all the same in the 
long run—or else it embodies itself in some Hero—like this fellow 
Hitler—identifies itself with him and so achieves its vehement re- 
leases. Assertive patriotism, mass fear, and the impulse to persecute— 
particularly the impulse to persecute—seem to me to be more 
dreadfully in evidence to-day than ever before in human affairs. 
Dreadfully and hideously. That’s a question in your line, Davis. 
A question of historical estimates. Anyhow it is glaringly in 
evidence. 

“We three sit here—lucky ones—we’ve got a sort of foothold. We 
seem comparatively safe. We’ve fixed up things for ourselves 
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apparently. We may not feel quite so secure as we might have done 
in Harley Street twenty-five years ago, but still we feel pretty secure. 
We are part of the intellectual cream of the world. And how much, 
I ask you, is it our world? How far dare we go out of this room and 
speak our minds about the things that are happening in the world 
now? How far dare we go even into the back corners of our own 
minds—with a bright light, with ruthless questions? Even you and 
I, Holdman Stedding, have been extremely discreet—and we are 
going on being extremely discreet—about this Martian business. 
We have our reputations to consider. We mustn’t be extravagant. 
And so on. We are discreet even with ourselves. Do we let out 
what we really think about politics now, about all. this bawling 
patriotism, about all this clammy, stale, canting religiosity, about 
such institutions as the monarchy? Although we live here in a free 
country! A free country! So we are told. No concentration camps 
here, no inquisition, no exile, no martyrs. No visible means of 
restraint—and yet we are restrained. How far is our intellectual 
freedom here still ours, only because as a matter of fact we are too 
discreet to exercise it? Have we intellectuals here or anywhere, 
any influence, any voice to arrest, divert or guide this stampeding of 
crowds which we call the course of history -——” 

“Eh?” said Davis. 

“These stampedes of crowds which we call the course of history.” 

“Go on,” said Davis. 

“Suppose we went out, to as public a position as possible, and 
said plainly what we think of human affairs to-day?” 

“T suppose,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding, ‘“‘they’d begin by 
smashing our windows.” 

He reflected. ‘““The B.B.C. would probably let a leash of babbling 
bishops loose at you. And then your students would make trouble. 
Your back-bench students. . . . ’m in rather a different position. 
My professional gifts give me a kind of Rasputin hold on one or 
two exalted families.” 


§ 4 


“T have been thinking lately,” began Davis and halted. He had 
the phraseological unreadiness of the habitual writer. 
“You spoke just now of siale religion,’ he went on. “Such a lot 
of things in life now are stale. Out of date... . I agree... .” 
He felt his way forward with his argument. “I suppose—— I 
suppose all the main working ideas that have held people together 
é 
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in communities have been getting out of date pretty rapidly in the 
last hundred years. Strange new influences have been at work— 
as we three at least are beginning to understand. But because human 
society is a going concern, the main working ideas have never been 
replaced. There never came a definite time to replace them. They 
have been used in new senses, made ambiguous, expanded, 
attenuated. Replacement was something too heroic altogether. 
But each time there was a patch-up there had to be fresh strains 
and fresh distortions. Old things got used for new purposes and 
they did not stand the wear. So that—what shall I call it?—the 
social ideology—the social ideology has become a terrific accumu- 
lation of old clutter which now, simply through the wear and tear 
of terms misused, has come to mean anything or nothing. And to 
work less and less surely and safely. . . . Do I make myself plain, 
Keppel?” 

“You put what I think better than I could myself.” 

“T’m in entire agreement,” said the doctor. “Go on.” 

Mr. Davis pushed back his plate and folded his arms on the table, 
after the manner of Keppel. He spoke with care. He held on care- 
fully to his argument and both men watched him. 

“And you see, there is a vast number of reasonable practical 
people who—the more they realize the unsoundness, the rottenness, 
to put it brutally, of their ideological framework, the more they are, 
as one says, disillusioned, the more they are terrified at what may 
happen if this vast complex collapses... . 

“T have been,” he added after a momentary pause. 

‘Practically, he amplified, “my life work so far has been 
bolstering up what I thought were still sound, working ideas. 
I begin to see clearly through my own motives—for the first 
Bnew ac a.’ 

Keppel sat back and put his hands in his pockets. It was plain 
he liked what Davis had said. “‘Here we are,” he said, “‘in the palace 
of truth. And we find ourselves in virtual agreement that this world 
is, as it were, floating on a raft of rotting ideas, no longer firmly 
bound together, an accumulation of once sustaining institutions, 
customs, moral codes, loyalties, sapping one another, all so badly 
decayed and eaten away that in the aggregate they no longer 
amount to anything much better than a vast accumulation of 
driftwood—floating debris. 

“‘We all seem to be agreed on that. And now these new creatures 
from outside, these creatures we call Martians, are coming aboard 
our drifting system. With their hard, clear minds and their pene- 

trating, unrelenting questions stinging our darkness as the stars 
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sting the sky. Are they going to salvage us? Shall we let them even 
if they can? And if not, what is going to happen to them and this 
mental raft of a world?” 


85 


“Mental raft of a world,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding, trying 
over the doubtful phrase. ‘Mental raft of a world!” 

Keppel looked at his friend with an expression in his twisted 
dissimilar eyes, half defensive and half affectionate. “Well, isn’t it?” 
he said. 

“What’s wrong with it?” said the doctor. “Don’t answer me, 
‘everything.’ Be specific. What’s wrong with the raft? What’s your 
case Keppel? I’d like to have it clearer.” 

‘Well,’ said Keppel, and gathered his forces. 

“Tt’s a half-born mind as yet. Yes—yours, mine and everybody’s. 
Half-born like a very young foal, encumbered by the foetal mem- 
branes it can’t shake off yet. It is blundering about, half blinded 
and squinting. All our philosophies, the best, are no better than 
that. Especially ——”’ 

“Especially?” 

“There is this secondary world which has worked its way into 
language everywhere, a sort of fold in the membrane that has 
established itself in a thousand metaphors, got itself most un- 
warrantably taken for granted by nearly everybody. Other-worldli- 
ness, the idea of a ghost world, a spirit world, side by side with 
actuality. It overlaps and lies beside reality, like it and yet different ; 
a parody of it done in phantoms; a sort of fuddled overlap; a 
universe of imaginary emanations, the consequence of a congenital 
squint. Beside every man we see his spirit—which is not really there 
—hbeside the universe we imagine a Great Spirit. Whenever the 
mental going is a bit hard, whenever our intellectual eyes feel the 
glare of truth, we lose focus and slither off into Ghostland. Ghostland 
is half-way to dreamland where all rational checks are lost. In 
Ghostland, that world of the spirit, you can find unlimited justi- 
fications for your impulses; unlimited evasions from rational obliga- 
tion. That’s my main charge against the human mind; this per- 
sistent confusing dualism. The last achievement of the human mind 
is to see life simply and see it whole.” | 

(“That boy at Gorpels,” reflected Davis.) 

“But we’re getting it straighter now,” said the doctor. 

“We've got new influences coming in,” said Davis. 
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“But that isn’t all,” said Keppel, ignoring those new influences. 
““There’s other things wrong with the silly creature.” 

“‘Homo sapiens,” whispered the doctor. 

“Homo superbus, I suggest.” 

““Let’s have the full indictment.” 

“The creature hardly ever becomes adult. Hardly any of us 
grow up fully. Particularly do we dread and shirk complete per- 
sonal responsibility—which is what being adult means. Man is the 
boy who won’t grow up, but he grows monstrous clumsy and heavy 
at times all the same, a Goering monster, a Mussolini—the bouncing 
boys of Europe. Most of us to the very end of our lives are obsessed 
by infantile cravings for protection and direction, and out of these 
cravings come all these impulses towards slavish subjection to Gods, 
Kings, leaders, heroes, bosses, mystical personifications like the 
People, My Country Right or Wrong, the Church, the Party, the 
Masses, the Proletariat. Our imaginations hang on to some such Big 
Brother idea almost to the end. We will accept almost any self- 
abasement rather than step out of the crowd and be full-grown 
individuals. And like all cubs and puppies and larval things we are 
full of fear. What is the Sense of Sin but the instinctive fear of an 
immature animal? Oh! we are doing wrong! We are going to be 
punished for it! We are full of fears, fears of primal curses and 
mystical sin, masochistic impulses to sacrifice and propitiate and kneel 
and crawl. It paralyses our happiest impulses. It fills our world with 
mean, cruel, and crazy acts. 

‘And what isn’t purely infantile in us is at best early adolescent. 
Our excess of egotism! We all have it. It is a commonplace to say 
man is as over-sexed as a cageful of monkeys, but sex is only one 
manifestation of his stupendous egotism. In every respect he is 
insanely self-centred—beyond any biological need. No animal, 
not even a dog, has the acute self-consciousness, the incessant, sore, 
personal jealousy of a human being. Fear is linked to this—there is 
no clear boundary here—and so is the hoarding instinct. The love 
of property for its own sake comes straight out of fear. This terrified, 
immature thing wants to be safe, invincibly safe, and so, by the 
most natural transition, fear develops into the craving for pos- 
sessions and the craving for power. From the escape defensive to the 
aggressive defensive is a step. He not only fears other beings, he 
hates them, he flies at them. He fights needlessly. He is cruel. He 
loves to conquer. He loves to persecute. . . . Man! What was it 
Swift said? That such a creature should deal in pride!” 

“Homo superbus, eh?” said the doctor. “But listen, Keppel. Is he 
really so bad as all this? Just a scared, self-defensive, immature 
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beast squinting at the world because he has never yet learnt to look 
straight? And hopeless at that? You experimental psychologists 
have been cleaning up our ideas about the human mind very fast 
in the past thirty or forty years. Very fast. You have been making 
this damaging—well, this salutary—analysis of our motives and 
errors—our queer little ways. Yes You couldn’t have said a 
word of this forty years ago. . . . In my profession we say a sound 
diagnosis is half-way to a cure. Indicting the human mind is like 
sending a patient to bed for treatment. Maybe the treatment begins 
at that.” 

‘““Well?”’ said Keppel. 

“Isn’t the time almost ripe for a new education that would 
clear the stuff from the creature’s eyes, stiffen his backbone, teach 
him to think straight and grow up? Make a man of him at last?” 

Davis shook his dead. He spoke rather to himself than to the 
others. ‘““Man is what we’ve got. Humanity is humanity. Starry 
souls are born not made.” 


§ 6 

“In guessing about these coming people,” said Keppel, “there is 
one thing we have to keep in mind. A hard, clear mind does not 
mean what we call a hard individual. What we call a hard man is 
a stupid man, who specializes in inflexibility to escape perplexity. 
But a hard, clear mind is a clear crystalline mind; it turns about 
like a lens, revealing and scrutinizing one aspect after another, one 
possibility after another, and this and that necessary correlation. 
But anyhow, let us do our best to imagine how this—this infiltration 
of intelligence is going to work. No mighty revolutionary conspiracy 
—no. They will begin to say things, question things, point things 
out. How will people respond?” 

“Dislike certainly,” said the doctor. 

“At first, I think, they will encounter what one might call hostile 
neglect. ‘They will be said to be indecisive and ineffective. They 
will, you see, be up against the Common Fool, the Natural Man in 
either of his chief forms, either dispersed in mob form as the Masses 
or concentrated as a Boss. But the new kind of man will be neither 
as the phrase goes, leftish or rightish. Then, to be colloquial, where 
the hell are they? They won’t be available for either side in the 
storm of silly wars and civil wars, the new Thirty Years War 
massacres, revenges, and so on, Pro-Red, Anti-Red, into which Wwe 
are plainly drifting. They won’t count.” 
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“That should give them a spell for getting together,” said Dr. 
Holdman Stedding. 

‘“‘Not perhaps for very long. People will realize that these neutral 
things they say, these impartial suggestions they make, have a 
certain intrinsic power. They will be producing not fighting ideas 
but working ideas. Next, especially when the Boss side of the 
Common Man is in the ascendant, will come an attempt to annex 
their prestige and abilities in the interests of partisan Governments. 
They will be asked to label their ideas for the Boss or against. If they 
refuse to be annexed, and they will refuse to be annexed, they will 
be said to be purely destructive, contented with nothing; accused 
of critical treachery. There are bad times ahead for uncompliant 
sane men. ‘They will be hated by the right and by the left with an 
equal intensity.” 

“Then how,” asked Dr. Holdman Stedding, “‘will they ever gain 
any sort of control of the world?” 

‘““How will sanity ever gain any sort of control of the world?” 

“Yes. If you think that is an identical question.” 

“J am not a prophet,” said Keppel, “I am discussing proba- 

bilities. But given this constant seeping of clearer intelligences 
into our world, may not this sort of thing happen? May not all 
these clearer intelligences, confronted with the same world, con- 
fronted with the same problems; may they not, without any sort of 
political or religious organization, arrive at practically identical 
judgments about them—put similar values on the same things? 
Without much confabulation among themselves. I cling to the 
belief that for the human brain, properly working, there is one 
wisdom and not many. And if it is true, as Davis thinks, that one 
characteristic of this new type of mind is its resistance to crowd 
suggestions, crowd loyalties, instinctive mass prejudices, and mere 
phrases, then without any political organization or party or move- 
ment or anything of the sort, may not these strong-minded indivi- 
dualists everywhere, begin doing sensible things and refusing to 
do cruel, monstrous, and foolish things—on their own? 

‘“‘We assume they are going to be very capable, self-reliant people, 
able to do all sorts of things. Quite a large proportion of the scientific, 
medical, mechanical, administrative positions in the world are 
likely therefore to fall into their hands as they spread and increase, 
and their ways of thinking and acting are likely to infect all sorts 
of subordinates, workers, and so on, associated with them. Yes. 
You have suggested already, doctor, that one might possibly 
Martianize even ordinary people by a saner education. .. . 

‘Well, then suppose presently you find an aviator in a bomber 
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to whom it occurs to ask: ‘Why in the name of blood and brains 
am I doing this cruel and idiotic task? Why don’t I go off home 
again and drop this on those solemn homicides at G.H.Q,?’ And 
then without further hesitation suiting the action to the thought. 
And when he comes down, suppose one or two men on the ground 
agree with him and are not in the least indignant? And in fact 
stand by him. Even the Roman gladiators had the wit to revolt. The 
Christian name of the new fighting experts we are training for the 
air in such quantities may prove to be Spartacus. 

“Suppose, again, you have a skilled worker doing some very 
delicate work upon a big gun and it comes quite clearly into his 
head that it will be better for the world if that gun does not shoot. 
Will it shoot? Or it is a chemist manufacturing explosives? That 
sort of thing will certainly become quite a problem as the Martians 
multiply. Your blustering demagogue or your blustering dictator 
feels ill and needs an operation, and there is either a disastrous 
patriotic quack who will make a mess of him anyhow or some 
quiet, self-reliant but incalculable man with knowledge and a 
needle or scalpel, able to kill or cure. Why should he cure? 

“The dictator will glare his cheap overpowering personality at 
him as far as his illness permits. Much a Martian will care. He for 
his part will be entirely un-melodramatic. It is your world against 
mine, he will say, and he will do what he thinks best for the world, 
and keep his own counsel. Power would be with the experts already, 
if only they had enough lucidity to take it. And it needs such a 
small step forward in lucidity.” 

“But this is—sabotage!”’ said Dr. Holdman Stedding. 

“The only reasonable reply to unreasonable compulsion is 
sabotage.” 

‘“‘And you hint even at assassination.” 

“T don’t hint. Hint indeed! I speak plainly of assassination—if 
shooting mad dogs or rogue elephants is assassination. Assassination 
is the legitimate assertion of personal dignity in the face of a dic- 
. tatorship. It is not merely a right; it is a duty. A sacred duty. A 
dictator is an outlaw. He has outlawed himself. He exists and he 
degrades you by his mere existence. He imposes filthy tasks upon 
you. He can conscript you. He confronts you with a choice of evils. 
It is surely better to kill your dictator than let him make you kill 
other people—directly or indirectly. You can tell him ‘You be 
damned’ if you are strong enough; if that stops him you can be 
merciful to him; but if you are not strong enough you must kill. 
What else can you do? As a law-abiding man?” 

‘“‘Awful,” said the doctor. 
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**Piain common sense.” 

“No end of your Martians will get shot—if this is to be their 
line.” 

‘*They will be shot to good purpose,” said Davis. 

“Shooting them will do the old order no good,” said Keppel. 
“There will always be more of these cool-brained gentlemen now. 
Trust those cosmic rays now they have begun. Trust the undying 
intelligence behind our minds. In a fools’ world sane men will 
have a bad time anyhow; but they can help wind up the world of 
fools even if they cannot hope to see it out. One sane man will 
follow another; one sane man will understand another, more and 
more clearly. A sort of etiquette of the sane will come into operation. 
They will stand by each other. In spite of bad laws, in spite of foolish 
authority.” 

“A revolution—without even a revolutionary organization?” 

“No revolution. Something better than a revolution. A revolution 
is just a social turnover. A revolution changes nothing essential. 
What is a revolution really? There is an increasing disequilibrium 
of classes or groups, the centre of gravity shifts, the clumsy raft 
turns over, and a different side of the old stuff comes uppermost. 
That is all there is in a revolution. What I am talking about is not a 
revolution ; it is a new kind of behaviour; it is day-break.” 

“The Enlightenment,” said Davis, trying a phrase. 

““Which is coming,’ said Keppel with a sudden access of emphasis, 
“Martians or no Martians. . . .” 

“But, my dear Keppel,” said the doctor, “‘isn’t this stuff you are 
talking just anarchism?” 

“Tt would be anarchism, I suppose; it would mean ‘back to chaos,’ 
if it were not true that all sane minds, released from individual 
motives and individual obsessions, move in the same direction 
towards practically the same conclusions. Human minds just as 
much as Martians. Rational minds don’t disagree so much as people 
pretend. They have to follow quite definite laws. We misunderstand. 
We don’t pause to understand. We let life hustle us along. Every 
tyranny in the world lives—and such systems have always lived— 
in a perpetual struggle against plain knowledge and illuminating 
discussion. We are living—let us face the facts—in a lunatic asylum 
crowded with patients prevented from knowledge and afraid to go 
sane.” 

He paused and pushed the cigar boxes towards his guests. 

‘“‘A world gone sane,” said Davis. 

‘Planetary psycho-therapeutics,’ said the doctor. “A sane 
world, my masters—and then?” 
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PROFESSOR KEPPEL IS INSPIRED TO FORETELL THE 
END OF HUMANITY 


§ 1 

“I wish, Keppel,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding after a reflective 
pause, “I wish you would say something about the world these 
starry folk of yours—of ours—are likely to make here. In my way, 
as you know, I’m an amateur of Utopias and Future Worlds—and, 
God, how unpleasant they are! They come tumbling in to my 
collection now, a score or so every year. I sometimes wish I hadn’t 
begun it. But if these star men of yours do gradually spread a net- 
work of sanity about the world and stop what you call the Common 
Fool—Demos, Homo pseudo-sapiens—from ravening, grabbing, and 
destroying—just by barring his way, refusing to implement his silly 
impulses and telling him plainly not to, then—can we, even in 
general terms, imagine the sort of world they are likely to make of 
it? What would a world of human beings, that had, as Davis has put 
it, gone sane, be like?” 

“Let us admit,” said Keppel, “that this is attempting the most 
impossible of tasks. The hypothesis is that these coming super-men 
are stronger-witted, better-balanced, and altogether wiser than we 
are. How can we begin to put our imaginations into their minds and 
figure out what they will think or do? If our intelligences were as 
tall as theirs, we should be making their world now.” 

“In general terms,” persuaded Dr. Holdman Stedding, gently 
obstetric as ever. “Try.” 

“Well, perhaps, am general terms, we may be able to say a few 
things at least about what their world will not be. You—what do 
you find in all these Utopias and Visions of the Future of yours? 
I suppose you get the same stuff over and over again, first of all 
caricatures of current novelties—skyscrapers five thousand feet high, 
aeroplanes at two thousand miles an hour, radio receivers on your 
wrist-watch ; secondly, discursive minor novelties along the lines of 
current research; thirdly, attempts to be startling in artistic matters 
by putting it all in an insanely unusual and extravagant décor; 
and finally odd little fancies about sex relations and a scornfully 
critical attitude towards the present time. But these people of the 
future are invariably represented as being—I put it mildly—prigs 
and damned fools. World peace is assumed, but the atmosphere of 
security simply makes them seem rather aimless, fattish, and out of 
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training. They are collectively up to nothing—or they are off in a 
storm of collective hysteria to conquer the moon or some remote 
nonsense of that sort. Imaginative starvation. They have apparently 
made no advances whatever in subtlety, delicacy, simplicity. Rather 
the reverse. They never say a witty thing; they never do a charming 
act. The general effect is of very pink, rather absurdly dressed 
celluloid dolls living on tabloids in a glass lavatory. That’s about 
true, isn’t it?”’ 

““Lamentably so,’ smiled the doctor. ‘Nobody seems able to do 
much better. Some of ’em try and put it over portentously. Some 
make faces as they do it. But whether you preach about the Future 
or sneer about the Future, it remains, all the same, an empty sack 
that won’t stand up.” 

“Alternatively to these progressive Utopias,’ said Keppel, 
carefully not looking at Davis, ‘“‘the future world relapses into the 
romantic stench of a not very carefully preserved past? ... You 
don’t believe either story of course; none of us do; but the trouble 
is that we have no material in our minds out of which we can 
build a concrete vision of things to come. How can we see or feel 
the future until we have made the future and are actually there? 
All the same——” 

mes? : 

Dr. Holdman Stedding was amused to see his friend descending 
into the pit in which so many a prophet had preceded him and 
perished. 


b) 


§ 2 


“Tf we stick to general terms. Some things we may be sure of. 
At least—so far as my intelligence goes. This new starry race into 
which our own is passing is going to be clearer in every way— 
clearer—less moved, that is, by herd influences. Apart from their 
natural aptitudes, they will have escaped all the mis-education and 
mental contagion that to-day nobody escapes completely. They 
will not only be abler people in themselves but they will be better 
educated. They will co-operate to make the world a world of peace. 
About that all sane minds must think alike. They will keep the 
peace. That Pax Mundi will not be any sort of repressive peace. 
Why should it be? At a certain stage in the—in the mental treatment 
of our world, there may have to be a certain amount of fighting 
and killing, police hunts for would-be dictators and gangsters, and 
so forth, but I doubt if intelligences more and more able to con- 
trol the genes will need to eliminate undesirable types by force. 
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Sanity will ride this planet with fine hands. No spurs. No sawing 
at the bit. 

“Certainly there will be a World Pax. That is to say, except for 
the obstacles of nature and the vagaries of climate, a man will be 
free to go anywhere he pleases and exercise the rights and duties 
of a citizen wherever he goes. An abundance system of economics 
and not a want system of pressures and exactions. Everywhere your 
needs will be satisfied. You will take no thought for the morrow so 
far as food, comfort, and dignity go. No burthen of toil in that 
saner world, and very little work that is not pleasant and interesting. 
All that is possible even to-day. To suppose the world saner is to 
suppose such things will be brought about. One is merely expanding 
the word ‘sanity.’ 

“But when it comes to visualizing the new world the difficulties 
increase. To attempt that is in fact trying to anticipate all that will 
happen generation after generation in millions of brains, each one 
of them not only better than my own but better equipped. They 
will make a sort of garden of the planet. That seems reasonable. 
Probably they will leave some of it a wild garden. They will readjust 
the balance of life, which swings about nowadays with some very 
ugly variations. Who wants to see locusts swarming over cornfields, 
or weed-choked rivers flooding and rotting a forest district, or a 
plague of brown rats, or a lagoon crawling with crocodiles, or 
pastures smothered acre by acre, mile by mile, under blown sand? 
Making a garden of the world doesn’t mean bandstands, fountains, 
marble terraces, promenades; it doesn’t even mean the abolition 
of danger, but it does mean a firm control of old nature in her 
filthier moods. And it does mean intelligence in economic life. No 
sane enterprise would give us ugly factories, hopeless industrial 
regions, intolerable noises, slag-heaps, overcrowding here and 
desolation there. Sanity is the antithesis of all that. It’s the ape 
has made this mess with our machinery. To-day we are still such 
fools that none of us can solve the complicated but surely quite 
finite riddle of private property and money. That beats us—just 
as the common cold beats us—or cancer. It tangles up on us and 
chokes economic life. It inflames our instinct of self-preservation to 
an incessant acquisitive warfare. A little matter of distributing our 
products and we are defeated. 

“Serenity. Certitude means serenity. You may say what you 
like about this world to come, but rest assured that it will be not 
only a richer but a more beautiful world, as various as it is to-day 
and with all the beauty of land that is intelligently loved and cared 
for. Green slopes under trees. Glimpses of a proud and happy river. 
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Mountains and the clear distances of great plains. I can see it all 
like that. Do you realize that in this world to-day there is hardly 
such a thing as an altogether healthy full-grown tree! 

“And then about the way they will live, while still sticking to 
general terms, we can say something. We can be sure of certain 
things. The universe is rhythm. Throughout. There is a music of 
the atoms as well as a music of the spheres. Every living creature is 
an intricately rhythmic thing. It rejoices in rhythms corresponding 
to the complexity of its sensibilities. These masterful people with 
their control over materials, over all the forces of the world and 
over their own nervous reactions are not going to starve their 
aesthetic impulses. It is impossible that they should not have music 
and dancing in the normal course of their lives; that they should 
not have vigorous and beautiful bodies and that they should not be 
richly and variously clad. The variations will be subtle; you will 
have none of the clamorous grotesqueness of a fancy dress ball. It 
is ridiculous even to try and picture that sort of thing now. Their 
music may not be our raucous bang, bang, bump stuff, their deco- 
rations may not be many repetitions of noughts and crosses, whirls 
and twiddles, but trust them nevertheless for music, architecture, 
and decoration. 

“And their social life? They are likely to be highly individualized, 
personally more varied, and so they are likely to find much more 
interest even than we do in assemblies, parties, and personal en- 
counters. People who don’t find other people exciting will go into 
retirement and their sort will die out. Savages like gatherings; 
people like them just as much to-day; there are no intimations of 
any decline in social pleasure. I suppose these inheritors of our world 
will be what we call lovers, with a keen appreciation of the beauties 
both of character and body. I suppose that being born of women 
and living interdependently in a large society, they will want and 
find satisfactions in companionship, friendship, partnership, and 
caresses. Maybe they will pass through an emotional adolescence 
and have their storms of individual possessiveness, inflamed egotism, 
intense physical desire. The individual will repeat something of 
the romantic experiences of the race. That’s still sound develop- 
mental theory; isn’t it doctor? Why anticipate a bleak rationalism 
in these things? Blood that does not circulate festers ; imaginations 
that are not stirred decay. But these people will be going through 
these experiences in an atmosphere of understanding and freedom, 
with a better morale about them, a lovelier poetry to guide them, a 
pervasive, penetrating contempt for ugliness, vanity, and mere 
mean competitiveness and self-assertion. How can we, who live in a 
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whirl of sexual catch-as-catch-can—I score off you and you score 
off me—bounded on the north by what frightened people call 
‘“purity,’ on the south by the tout nu ballet, on the east by a fear 
of offspring and on the west by a sewer of envious ridicule, how 
can we imagine what the sexual life of sane men and women can be 
like?” 

“Phew!” said the doctor. 

“You disagree with that description?” 

“IT wish I could. But you draw with a heavy line, Keppel.” 

“Everybody wants to love,” said Davis suddenly, ‘“‘and every- 
body makes a mess of it. Everyone. Suspicion. Misunderstand- 
Mes. S227 

It was one of those sayings that leave nothing to be said. 


§3 


“You do give us,” said the doctor, with the air of opening a 
new chapter, “some idea of these starry ladies and gentlemen, fine- 
living and full-living, who may inherit our earth. We don’t see them 
directly, I admit, but when you talk, Keppel, it is as if we saw and 
heard the grace and colour of their brightly lit movements, dimly 
reflected on a distant wall. But they go about their business out of 
sight of us. Their business? Business to-day is mainly getting the 
better of each other and getting things away from each other. All 
that apparently is to end. No Wall Street, no Exchange, no City, 
no Turf, no Casino. What will their business be, Keppel? What 
will occupy them? What will they be doing? Can you say anything 
of that?” 

“You make me feel like the sculptor’s dog trying to explain his 
master’s life to the musician’s cat.” 

““But—in general terms.” 

“Yes. I think one can even say something about that. Every 
living organ has in it an urge to exercise, and the greatest pleasure 
of a living thing comes through a satisfactory use of its powers. Our 
successors will have incessant minds. Even we poor creatures of 
to-day use our minds and bodies in games and exercises and all sorts 
of rather feeble amateurisms, as much as we can. We hate being 
unemployed. 

‘But men who are keenly interested in scientific or creative work 
are very little addicted to games. Your games player is a pervert who 
fiddles about with his mind because he is unable to use it, good and 
hard, for a definable natural end. Hunting was a great game in the 
past; and war, when you get down to it, is only a monstrously 
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expensive and destructive hunting. For want of better imaginations. 
War will go when boredom goes. . . . 

“But you need not worry to find jobs for the newcomers now. 
These heirs of ours will have their impulses to exercise skill, to dis- 
cover and impose new patterns upon life, much more powerfully 
developed and much more intelligently adjusted. They will be 
enormously interested by research and by making and controlling 
things. They will—it seems to me to go without saying—be much 
more alive to things. Immensely—I really mean immensely—amused. 
Research and artistic exploration are full of surprises. They will 
be constantly coming on unexpected things. They will be busy, 
laughing people. Nobody can know the extent of the unknown, 
but the interest we find in life is only limited by our physical and 
mental limitations. . . . The saner the merrier.” 

Keppel paused and screwed up his face. “‘It is curious,” he said, 
“that what I am saying now would arouse an intense antagonism 
in a great number of people if they could hear me. Here to-night, 
we three are more or less in accord, because we have been travelling 
the same road together. Insensibly we have trained ourselves and 
each other. But bringing a human mind up against the living idea 
of progress is like bringing a badly trained dog into a house; its 
first impulse is to defile the furniture. 

“Stupid people are offended by anything they do not under- 
stand or cannot master. They become spiteful and want to destroy 
it and banish it from their thoughts. I suppose if there were no 
guardians and watchers in our picture galleries, there is not a 
masterpiece that would not be defaced maliciously within a year. 
And probably defaced—filthily. 

“But even contemporary man is emerging from that jealousy 
of what he cannot subdue. I am bound to believe our heirs will 
always find plenty to do and that this world community will be 
growing in knowledge, power, beauty, interest, steadily and delight- 
fully. They will be capable of knowledge I cannot even dream 
about, they will gain powers over space, time, existence, such as 
we cannot conceive. Not even in general terms. There you are. In 
general terms—that is what I see before us. Like a great door 
beginning to open. Sanity coming, sanity growing, broadening 
power, quickening tempo, and such a great life ahead as will make 
the whole course of history up to the present day seem like a crazy, 
incredible nightmare before the dawn. That is what I believe in 
my bones.” 
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§ 4 


“And that greater world,” said the doctor, “really exists for 
you, Keppel? In such general terms as you use. But it exists? 

“Practically.” 

‘‘Away ahead—not so hopelessly far perhaps?” 

“Integral to this scheme of space and time.” 

“One might even, in certain moods, Keppel, feel a kind of 
nostalgia ise 

“One might,” agreed Keppel compactly. And then: “My God! 
one does.” 

“And that music of theirs we shall never hear, that perfect health 
they will have we shall never enjoy, those enhanced senses—they — 
are not for us; the whole world cared for lovingly, the very beasts 
subdued and trained by kindliness and every living man and woman 
with an intelligible purpose in life. That distant world. Have you 
never had a glimpse of that sane world of yours—in anything more 
than general terms? Nothing concrete with colour and substance, 
Keppel—not even in a dream?” 

“Yes. I do dream. I dream that I dream about it. I confess it. 
Often. And when I awake it escapes me, it vanishes. . . . Dis- 
solves into the turbid current of present things and is lost 
altogether.” 

For a moment Keppel spoke without restrain. “Lost altogether,” 
he said. “Leaving not a wrack behind. . . . Well, something is 
left. A sense of life frustrated. A sense of irreparable loss. Oh! The 
life that might be—the life that may be—the life that will be! 
This life that is not for us! This life we might have had, instead of 
these mere compromises and consolations which make up life 
to-day.” 

“Keppel,” said the doctor, “let us be plain about this—you are 
foretelling now the end of common humanity. No less. This would 
not be human life. This new world is beyond all ordinary experience, 
something alien.” 

““Yes,”? said Keppel. 

And then he said something that startled Davis. ‘“That is where 
my hate goes,” he said. “I hate common humanity. This oafish 
crowd which tramples the ground whence my cloud-capped pin- 
nacles might rise. I am tired of humanity—beyond measure. Take 
it away. This gaping, stinking, bombing, shooting, throat-slitting, 
cringing brawl of gawky, under-nourished riff-raff. Clear the 
earth of them!” 

“You do not even pity poor humanity?” 
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“T pity it 7 myself and everywhere. But I hate it none the less. I 
Mateite. . .” 


85 


Davis sat deep in thought. 

“Keppel,” he said abruptly, “do you believe all this—about 
these coming people? Or are you just talking? Tell me that clearly. 
Are you sure the world, after a few more troubled decades, a troubled 
age or so at most, will go sane?” 

Keppel hung fire for a moment. Then he said, ‘‘No.”’ 

“H’m,” said Davis, and then with a flash of intuition. “But do 
you. disbelieve it?” 

Keppel smiled the smile of a friendly and yet mischievous gnome. 
“No,” he repeated with equal conviction. 

“And that also,” said Dr. Holdman Stedding after a moment’s 
deliberation, “is my position.” 


xX 


MR. JOSEPH DAVIS TEARS UP A MANUSCRIPT 


SOT 


One day in October while that table talk of Keppel’s was still 
very vivid in the mind of Mr. Joseph Davis, G. B. Query, his Literary 
Agent, called to see him and discuss his prospects for the coming 
year. How was the great work getting on about which Davis had 
spoken a year ago? Was it sufficiently in shape to negotiate? What 
had he called it after all? The Glorious Succession? Sword and 
Cross? The Undying Past? Our Mighty Heritage? Grand Parade 
of Humanity? 

G. B. Q. couldn’t remember. G. B. Q. had heard nothing about 
Davis for months. He was quite out of touch. 

Davis stood defiantly in front of his study fire. “I’ve not looked at 
it for half a year,” he said. “I’ve decided at last———_ I’m not going 
to finish it. Ever. It’s on the wrong lines.” 

“But you had done a lot of work upon it. You even let me see 
some passages. They seemed to me quite a splendid beginning.” 

“Tt got more and more splendid. It became like an altar screen of 
saints and heroes. It became like a cathedral. It became like the 
great grotto at Han. It became a sort of compendium of all the 
epics and sagas and all the patriotic history and all the romance 
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and all the brave stuff human beings have told themselves about 
themselves since the very beginning of things. It took on more 
colour and more. It blew out like a magnificent bubble. And it 
burst. There’s heaps of it in these drawers.” 

“But——” protested Mr. Query. ‘The Pageant of Mankind.” 

“The bankruptcy,” said Davis compactly. 

“You of all people! You’re not joining the pessimists?” 

“Have you never heard of the Martians?” 

“But that I thought was just a pseudo-scientific mystification.” 

“Tis a fact. Our world is in liquidation. We are played out. 
And they are coming, they are coming now, to succeed us and 
make a new world.” 

Mr. Query considered this announcement. It was not his busi- 
ness to measure the mental balance of his clients. Davis was not 
joking. He believed what he was saying, simply and entirely. 

““Maybe you will write something about that?” said Mr. Query. 

“T belong to the bankrupt system,” said Davis, “one of the 
inconvertibles—one of the encumbrances. Gradually as our agree- 
ments fall in I mean all my books to go out of print.” 

Mr. Query opened out his hand helplessly. On the spur of the 
moment he could summon no argument against this immense 
withdrawal. 

“A new world is coming,” said Davis, “‘and I have tied myself 
to the old. I know better now, but there it is.” 

Query roused himself to say something more, but he knew the 
case was hopeless even while he spoke. He didn’t argue now. He 
lamented. 

“Just now,” he said. “When people need encouragement. They 
feel so doubtful. Where they are going. What is happening? Even 
about the Coronation? Perplexing issues everywhere. Armament? 
After the Peace Ballot! America too. Profoundly unsettled. And 
now you too! Your book would have been a great success—a 
heartening success. A certainty. It would have sold like hot cakes. 
Even H. V. Morton would have had to look to his laurels. . . .” 

He stood up. He shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

“Tt is a very great pity.” 


b) 


§ 2 
Davis showed his visitor out and returned to his study. For a 
time he stood on his hearthrug staring at nothing. Then with a 
certain deliberation he unlocked various drawers and took out a 
number of folders. He arranged these carefully on his writing desk 
and contemplated the accumulation. He opened one or two and 
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read passages. He grimaced, pushed his chair back a foot or so, 
turned aside from his work and fell into a profound meditation. 

The great book was dead. 

It was stillborn—an abortion. He would never publish any of it. 

“And I wrote that stuff,” he reflected. “I wrote that. Only a few 
months ago... . 

“I’ve done with it.” 

He repeated Query’s words aloud. He mimicked his manner. 
“Tt would have sold like hot cakes. ...A great success. A 
ecttainty. : 2? 

He discovered a new streak in his own composition. What was 
it in him that had turned now against successfulness? he asked 
himself. What was it in him that was making him thrust himself 
contrariwise to his own reasonable disposition to go with the swim? 
What had divided him against himself? He realized quite vividly 
that people were eager beyond measure to be told that all was 
right with the world. Never had the market for reassurance, for 
brave optimism, been so promising than in these frightened years. 
It was true as Query had said that the piled MSS. before him 
represented a sure success. His phrase-making mind struck out: 
“T’ve done with lullabies. Let them wake up as Iam doing. .. .” 

“Wake up to what?” he asked and started another train of 
thought. 

Suddenly he felt very small and feeble and lonely, and it seemed 
to him that his universe, his immense bare modern universe, said 
to him, “‘Well?” 

He felt that for a moment he must leave that challenge unanswered. 
A desire to go to his wife and talk to her arose in him. 

He found her waiting to give him his tea. She smiled a silent 
welcome. “So you saw Query?” she said. 

“T told him the great book was off.” 

“T thought you might do that.” 

“T haven’t touched it for ages.”’ 

“IT know.” 

He sat down on the sofa and found there a book she had put 
down on his entry. He picked up the slender volume. It was one of 
his earliest successes in the heroic style, Alexander or Youth the Conqueror. 

“You don’t often read me, Mary,” he said. 

“T’ve been reading a lot of you lately.” 

“Why?” 

“Because—I’m no good at talking, dear, and I want more and 
more to understand you.”’ 

“Latterly I’ve been trying to understand myself.” 
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“T know that,” she said, and poured out his tea. 

He turned over the pages of the book. “I wonder what you 
make of this... . 

“If you were really a properly cultivated woman, Mary, instead 
of being a wild natural poetic thing out of Lewis and Glasgow, 
you'd reel off a yard of trite criticism straight away. But you, being 
you, sit there, too wise to chatter. Because for you, you of all people, 
it would be an incredibly difficult thing to say, truly and gently, 
what you think of me. But that book puzzles you. Well it puzzles 
me too now... . 

“Mary, I want to talk to you. I’m frightfully troubled—in my 
mind.” 

“T’yve known that. I know—— It is something about these 
Martians. I don’t understand. But I feel it there.” 

“Tremendous things, Mary, are happening to the world— 
incredible things. It is time I said something. These so-called 
Martians You have seen foolish and inexact things in the 
papers. You do not realize how close it comes to us, how nearly it 
touches us. It means something new in the world, a dreadful and 
terrifying newness. The world is being born again, Mary. And 
strangely. .. . I cannot tell you everything. But I have been 
drifting all my life, and all the time I have drifted, this tremendous 
thing I speak of has been happening to the world. The world has 
swung round with a sort of smooth swiftness into a new course. 


How can I tell you? I was deaf and blind. .. . NowI see... . ” 
He felt his great explanation was impossible for the present at 
any rate. 


“T want to rest for a time. I want to think.” 

“T have known your work was worrying you,” she said. “Dear, 
I’ve known that. I have felt you wanted a rest. . . . Whatever I 
can do to help you.” 

“Bear with me,” he whispered and felt he could tell no more. 

“T must rest, dear,” he repeated. ‘“‘I must think things over. I 
must get things clearer in my head. I must make new plans.” 


39 


§3 


He walked to the door of his study and she followed him. He 
stared at the files of the abandoned opus and with her at his side 
went across the landing to the nursery. 

He surveyed his sleeping son for awhile and then let his eyes 
wander about the neat bright room. 

“That’s a fine big rubbish basket,” he said abruptly. 
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She thought that a queer thing for him to say. 

“It’s a good basket to bundle things into when they get too much 
in the way,” she admitted. “I bought it yesterday.” 

“It’s a great basket,” he agreed and seemed to forget about it. 

He returned to his study and sat down there among the piled 
manuscript. Mary after a thoughtful moment went downstairs. 
When she came upstairs again she went to look at him in his study 
but she found he had gone back to the nursery. There she dis- 
covered him seated in the nurse’s armchair with that fine big 
rubbish basket he had admired before his knees. On a chair at his 
side was a large pile of manuscript and this he was taking twenty 
or thirty sheets at a time and tearing, tearing into little fragments. 
He was facing the cot. It was as if he was tearing the paper at the 
sleeping child. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

‘“Tearing it up. Tearing it all up.” 

“The Pageant of Mankind?” 

“Ves.” 

“But there was such good writing in it.” 

““No matter. Nothing to the writing that will come.” 

He pointed to his son. “He will do better,” he said. “He will do 
better. I’m tearing up the past to make way for him. Him and 
his kind—in their turn.” | 

“‘No one can tear up the past,” she said. 

“You can tear up every lie that has ever been told about it. And 
mostly we have lied about it. Mythology, fantasy, elaborated mis- 
conceptions. Some of the truth is coming out now. But it is only 
beginning to be told. Let the new race begin clean.” 

“The new race?” she questioned. 

He went on tearing and thinking while he tore. 

Should he tell her what he knew she was? Should he tell her 
what their child was? No. The creatures must find themselves out 
in their own time. They must realize in their own fashion the 
reason for their instinctive detachment from this old played-out 
world. Maybe she was on the verge of that awakening. But it must 
come by degrees. 

He glanced up for a moment and then averted his eyes from her 
grave scrutiny. He took up another handful of sheets and began to 
tear them. 

“Every generation,” he quibbled, “is a new race. Every genera- 
tion begins again.” 

“But everyone,” she said, “is always beginning.” 

“No. It has taken me half a lifetime to free even myself—even to 
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begin to free myself—from religious falsehoods and from historical 
lies and from tradition and a slavish carrying on with the patterns 
of past things. Even now am I sure that I am free?” 

“But you have begun!” 

“T doubt,” he said, “whether I and my sort are made for fresh 
beginnings.” 

“But what else are you made for?” she asked. “You of all people! 
Look even at this that you are doing and saying now!” 

And then she did a wonderful thing for him. She could have done 
nothing better. She came across the room to him and bent down 
over him and brought her face very close to his. “If I could help 
you,” she whispered. 

““You see, dear,”’ she said, in a low hurried voice, with both hands 
on his shoulders, ‘‘I know you are terribly troubled in your mind— 
bothered with new ideas that crowd and crowd upon one another. 
I know you are worried—even about these Martians in the papers. 
I know that. I wish 1 understood better. I’m slow. I don’t keep pace 
with you. If I could ! If only I could! I feel very often I don’t 
get what you are driving at until it is too late. | make some flat 
reply. And then you are hurt. Darling, you are so easily hurt. ‘That 
imagination of your dances about like quicksilver. Sometimes I 
think—you seem hardly to belong to this world. . . .” 

She had a freakish idea. 

“Is at that?” she said. 

She moved round to look him in the face. “Joe! Joe dear! Tell 
mew Ae 

Would the jest offend him? No. She stood away from him and 
put out a finger at him. “Joe! You aren’t by any chance a sort of 
fairy changeling? Not—not one of these Martians?” 

He stopped tearing the scraps of paper in his hand. A sort of 
fairy changeling? Not one of these Martians? He stared at this new, 
this tremendous idea, for a time. “Me!” he said at last. “You 
think th ai ofenmet:” 

The miracle happened in an instant. 

A great light seemed to irradiate and in a moment to tranquillize 
the troubled ocean of his disordered mind. The final phase of his 
mental pacification was very swift indeed. At a stroke everything 
became coherent and plain to him. Everything fell into place. He 
had, he realized, completed his great disclosure with this culminating 
discovery. His mind swung round full compass and clicked into 
place. He too was star born! He too was one of these invaders and 
strangers and innovators to our fantastic planet, who were crowding 
into life and making it over anew! Throwing the torn scraps into a 
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basket and beginning again in the nursery. Fantastic how long it 
had taken him to realize this! 

“Of course!’ he whispered. 

His mind had gone all round the world indeed, but only to dis- 
cover himself and his home again in a new orientation. He stood up 
abruptly, stared at Mary as though he had that moment realized 
her existence and then slowly and silently took her in his arms and 
put his cheek to hers. 

“You were star-begotten,” he said, ‘“‘and so was I.” 

She nodded agreement. If he wished it, so be it. 

‘Starry changelings both,” he said presently. “And not afraid— 
even of the uttermost change.” 

“Why should one fear change?”’ she asked, trying hard to follow 
these flickering thoughts of his. ““Why should one be afraid of change? 
All life is change. Why should we fear it?” 

The child lay on its side in its cot in a dreamless sleep. Itscarcely 
seemed to breathe. The expression of that flushed little face with 
its closed eyes was one of veiled determination. One small clenched 
fist peeped over the coverlet. Afraid of change? Afraid of the 
renascence to come? 

Never, he thought, had anything in the world looked so calmly 
and steadfastly resolved to assert its right to think and act in its 
own way in its own time. 


THE END 


SPRING 
Wood Engraving by GwEN RAVERAT 
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SWEDISH CULTURE 


To the Editor of THz LONDON MEeRcuRY AND BOOKMAN 

Dear Sir,—“It was confidently claimed,’ Mr. Arnold Palmer writes (in his 
review of Frida Uhl’s book on Strindberg), “that Strindberg’s influence on the 
theatre would be profound and lasting . . .” and later he continues, “Ten or 
fifteen years ago his work was as freely discussed as Ibsen’s, but for every reader 
of Strindberg to-day, how many thousand has the Norwegian?”’ This is surely a 
curious argument based on a quantitative conception of aesthetic values. Ethel M. 
Dell is a better novelist than Virginia Woolf because she has twenty times as 
many readers. Strindberg’s position as the foremost figure in modern drama is 
undisputed all over the world. He is merely financially unattractive to the Anglo- 
Saxon publisher and theatre manager, and has never been the object of adulation of 
any financially strong literary clique, as for instance Ibsen. In a country where the 
book market and the theatre are such essentially commercial concerns as Great 
Britain it is obvious that no foreign writer can become known unless he is able to 
finance the venture at the start. Quite apart from material values, however, I am 
quite sure that an intelligent person like Mr. Palmer could not honestly rate a conven- 
tional blue-stocking dramatist like Ibsen higher than Strindberg, whose mental, 
emotional, and technical range was vastly wider. 

Leaving Strindberg, Mr. Palmer then suddenly deduces from the apparent 
oblivion into which Strindberg has sunk in this country a state of complete 
decadence in Swedish culture generally. Zorn, who is cited as representing 
painting, was never very highly rated in his own country, and the fact that he 
has been forgotten here has not prevented Sweden producing a generation of 
painters such as Isaac Griinewald, Leander Engstrém, von Dardel, Jolin, Hilding 
Linnquist, Otte Skold, Sandels, Damm, and others who would be considered in 
the front rank of modern painters if only their work were known outside Scan- 
dinavia. It is hoped, however, soon that a representative exhibition may be held 
in London. It is doubtful if the Danes or Norwegians would be flattered with 
the list of representative artists which Mr. Palmer quotes. Even the Swedish 
contribution to modern music has not been so insignificant as one would be led 
to suppose by the references to Grieg and Sibelius. Hilding Rosenberg, Lars-Erik 
Larsson, Gunnar de Frumerie, and Gésta Nystroem bear witness to this fact. 
And, above all, the bankruptcy of Swedish authors has been staved off for a few 
generations at least by a new literature which is intensely alive. In fact, Greta 
Garbo does not, as Mr. Palmer fears, stand alone as a representative of Swedish 
culture in the twentieth century. 


Ouse s College Cinohinde Yours obediently, PETER TENNANT 

[Mr. Arnold Palmer writes: “That the reputation of Ibsen has worn better in 
England than the reputation of Strindberg is, I suppose, a statement not of 
opinion but of fact—fact which Mr. Tennant, in accusing the English theatre of 
commercialism, goes some way towards recognizing. I am only slightly less 
surprised that he seriously challenges my assertion that the reputations of Grieg 
and Sibelius are more solidly founded than those of their Scandinavian contem- 
poraries. Turning to the painters, admittedly I expressed an opinion. If the 
exhibition of Swedish art is ever held in London, I think that the critics and 
painters will be on my side, just as Mr. Tennant thinks that they will be on his.’] 
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THE THEATRE 


Tue Goop Farry. By Ferene Molnar. Royalty. 
Tur Roap ro Damascus. By August Strindberg. Stage Society. 
Tue Granp Ducuess. By Offenbach. Daly’s. 


CHANCE plays odd tricks with Molnar in England. The Guardsman, The 
Play’s the Thing, and Girl Unknown, which succeeded everywhere else, all 
failed here, and now there is another, The Good Fairy, which seems likely to 
succeed because its translation is so clumsy that all its delicate fantastic 
intentions are blurred and the story that emerges may commend itself to 
the public which enjoyed Gentlemen Prefer Blondes or The Greeks Had a Word 
For It. But if anyone maintains that its intentions are neither delicate nor 
fantastic I shall not argue the point, for I entirely failed to keep track of 
them and I do not myself see any point in the fourth act if the heroine is 
meant to be anything more fantastic than a “‘gold digger’? who gets what 
she wants by pretending to be a good fairy. 

I must confine myself, therefore, to the externals of the story which, in 
their simple way, are amusing. Lu is an ambitious cinema attendant who 
has got as far as the chambre privée of a fashionable hotel without making 
up her mind whether the bovine President of the Meat Trust is as good a 
catch as she can make. He is rich, but socially the obvious inferior of the 
drunken cabinet minister who invades the room and purloins a bottle of 
champagne. To delay a decision she pretends to be the wife of a lawyer, 
and when the President offers to give her husband work that will make him 
rich she picks out a lawyer’s name from the telephone book. At this point 
there is, perhaps, a flutter of delicate fantastic intentions. Lu speaks of 
herself to the waiter, an old flame of hers, as though she were a mystic 
envoy of good luck to the down-at-heel, and the impression of fantasy is 
fortified when the lawyer turns out to be an innocent little man, as bewildered 
and as pleased by unexpected riches as a child by a sudden influx of toys. 
But Lu at the last moment withholds her favours from the President and he 
withdraws his patronage from the little lawyer, who becomes as pathetic 
as a child tricked of its toys. And the fourth act shows that Lu married, not 
the President, not the lawyer, and not the cabinet minister, a triumph of 
artlessness which is incredible but scarcely fantastic. Most of the suggestions 
of fantasy come from Mr. Henry Oscar’s child-like lawyer, for Miss Diana 
Beaumont appears to share my own belief that Molnar did not intend to 
put anything of the sprite into her. But whatever the audience thought, 
they received the piece well. 

That there is still work for the Stage Society to do was shown by its per- 
formance of The Road to Damascus, a swift and clear performance of a play 
which does genuinely present abstract ideas to the mind, but would have 
little chance of acceptance by the general playgoing public. There is more 
than a mere lack, there is a positive denial of humour in the presentation of 
these ideas, and this, it seems to me, makes for the same kind of incom- 
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pleteness that would appear in any work of art that by implication denied to 
humanity a moral sense. It is for this reason, perhaps, that the public are 
shy of Strindberg. They suspect the reality of what cannot consist with the 
idea of humour. But there is no denying the dramatic force of this play, 
which in numerous scenes of glowing intensity reveals the power of the 
mind to re-fashion love in the image of its own promptings. The Stranger’s 
pilgrimage from cynical self-sufficiency to a state of grace into and out 
of a lunatic asylum, and at no time are we in the smallest doubt as to the 
nature of the abstract ideas which the dramatist wishes to communicate. 
Mr. Francis James commands a high seriousness on the stage which suits 
Strindberg well and he and Miss Wanda Rotha, as the Stranger and the Lady, 
admirably sustained the nervous tension of the dialogue. 

One of the happiest of the theatre’s last minute contributions to the 
Coronation festivities was the revival of The Grand Duchess, Offenbach’s 
celebrated opéra-bouffe which had not been seen in London for forty years. 
Its music and its story begot a new kind of musical entertainment on which 
they remain supreme. The one, awaking “‘the pert and nimble spirit of 
mirth,” keeps it awake with a light, unfailing inventiveness that may well 
imperil a lifetime’s devotion to Sullivan, and the other has just the impudent 
sparkle that can carry off its absurdity. The Grand Duchess, it may be 
recalled, is in the habit of falling in love with every good-looking man she 
meets, and all the trouble comes about because in the course of a single 
song she promotes a handsome private soldier to the rank of general only 
to find that he is true to a village damsel. But the difficulty of ending such 
a story was as insuperable seventy years ago as it is to-day, and the futile 
intrigue of the last act seems at least half an hour too long. The libretto 
has been re-written by Mr. G. P. Robinson, and the difference between old 
and new is considerable. The real difference may be indicated, not unfairly, 
by observing that the Duchess’s “‘Ah, que j’aime les militaires’”? has become 
“Soldiers ! I’m simply mad about them.”’ But translation and modernization 
were necessary, and though they might have been done better the clash 
with Offenbach is by no means disastrous. Miss Enid Cruickshank and 
Mr. Bruce Carfax sing the famous ditties of Duchess and private soldier 
acceptably, and Mr. W. S. Percy does wonderfully well with comic business 
long ago outworn. 

A. V. CookMANn 
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ART 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


MORE punctual than the other miracles of spring comes the Royal Academy 
Exhibition. If it differs in other more fundamental respects from the natural 
phenomena of this creative period, it yet resembles them in two respects, in 
that like them it is a recurrent cause of wonder and that the wonder is 
founded on the same principle. As one becomes increasingly accustomed to 
the nature of autumn and winter, it becomes increasingly difficult to believe 
that this nature will change to the nature of spring: as one becomes in- 
creasingly accustomed to the contemporary art of the autumn and winter 
exhibitions—and, still more, as one becomes accustomed to the critics’ 
appraisal of this art—it becomes increasingly difficult to believe that in 
May one will once more be presented with Royal Academy painting and 
with the long, perfectly serious discussions of it in the newspapers. As one 
looks at these other exhibitions and at the modern acquisitions in the public 
galleries, reads what is written about them, and discusses them, it is almost 
impossible to believe that at the same time the pictures are being prepared 
which will bloom in Burlington House. I had occasion last month to remark 
upon the specialization of modern art. Here it is not merely specialization, 
but two distinct worlds of painting with different conceptions and ideals, 
the world of popular painting and the other. Now, in any civilized period 
there is popular art and the art of the serious students, our own only differs 
in that in all the arts, in literature and music as much as in the plastic arts, 
popular art seems to the serious student no art at all. But in the case of the 
plastic arts we have the strange condition that the Royal Academy, with its 
wealth and traditional and social prestige, represents popular art, not 
the other. 

This seems prima facie to be a very sad state of affairs, but on reflection 
I am not sure that it is. If it were a case of the really gifted, creative artists 
struggling against the antipathy of the official world and of the serious critic 
and amateur of painting, the situation would be bad indeed. But it is not so. 
The art of the Royal Academy is truly the popular art of the modern world, 
an art despised or at least ignored by the serious museums and amateurs 
alike. It may be hard for artists to be deprived of benefits which the Royal 
Academy could afford them. But at worst it is for them as if the Royal 
Academy did not exist, and at best it may be, in a hard fashion, to their 
advantage. There is a tendency, particularly I think in this country, for 
the artist on winning recognition from the important and the wealthy to 
lose his artistic personality in acquiring a social one. Those who require 
works of art as providing social ornaments rather than aesthetic experiences 
find in the Royal Academy an obvious and quite satisfactory source of supply. 
They are unlikely to look farther afield, and the serious painter is left in 
a world which can, at least in part, share his sense of values. 
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It is hard to find the cause of this strange situation. The Royal Academy 
no doubt feels that a body with its responsibilities must needs be cautious 
and conservative. But there is a great difficulty about being conservative, 
if your concern is contemporary art. Obviously, if you are sufficiently con- 
servative, you will exclude everything but a pastiche of the past, and your 
pictures will contain no real experiences at all. The more rapid the develop- 
ment of contemporary art, the more this will tend to happen for a given 
degree of conservatism. The very rapid development of living painting 
to-day, taken together with a rather extreme interpretation of the need of 
conservatism by the Royal Academy, may therefore be part of the explana- 
tion. But it is not the full explanation. It does not tell us, for instance, why 
so many artists about whom the world of art in general has no qualms are 
never represented at Burlington House. 

But even an attempt to discover the cause needs a knowledge of the 
outlook of the Royal Academy which I cannot pretend to. One must know, 
for example, whether they see any fundamental difference between the 
few strays from the other world of painting, such as Mr. Rankin’s Spraying 
the Vines or Miss Eldridge’s Against the Frost, and the rest of the works, such 
as Mr. Lamorna Birch’s The Shores of Loch Riddon, and what that difference is. 
One must know, also, what their opinion is of the few pictures, such as 
Sir John Lavery’s Sun Bathers, which are imitative of styles of contemporary 
art—in this case of Monsieur Bonnard’s—what their opinion is in general, 
and, in particular, how they think of them as compared with their models. 
It would be helpful, also, to know what they think on principle of such 
imitations of the Venetian past as Mr. R. Lewis’s Bishop Vesey, of the Flemish 
past as Mr. A. Hill’s Stranded Barge, and of the effect of time, as all Mr. 
Brockhurst’s portraits. Perhaps most helpful of all would be the knowledge 
of what prominent foreigners they would admit, if they were English, and 
of their opinion of a nude, say, by Monsieur Asselin, as compared with, say, 
Model Resting by Mr. Jagger. However, remembering the remarks of that 
popular painter, Horace Vernet, on his art and that of his time, I do not 
think that the most patient answers to one’s impertinent questions would 
carry one very far. After all, the popular artist’s attitude is, perhaps, perfectly 
summed up in Vernet’s own remark: Je ne cherche pas midi a quatorze heures. 
I incline to think that that rather than semper eadem is at the same time the 
motto and the explanation of the Royal Academy. 


WILLIAM GIBSON 
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MUSIC—COVENT GARDEN 


THE outstanding event of this year’s season at Covent Garden has been the 
visit of the Paris Opera, which has shown its quality in two very different 
works—Paul Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe Bleue and Gluck’s Alceste. The book of 
Ariane was written for Dukas by Maeterlinck: and so inevitably invites an 
odious comparison with Debussy’s Pel/éas—which is fortunately being given 
later in the season. But whereas Pelléas shows Maeterlinck at his best, con- 
structing one of the exquisite ivory towers of the ’nineties, Ariane shows him 
at his worst, using his symbols, half-statements, and atmospheric effects to 
make an ill-designed and ill-fitting dress for that bony virago, the Emancipa- 
tion of Women. It is an extraordinary theme for an opera, and the experiment 
does not justify itself. There is, in the first place, a purely musical fault 
in the construction which almost damns the work unheard: the presence 
of only one male character, who sings for not much more than ten minutes 
in three acts. This, as a pure question of musical timbre, ruins the opera: 
and though Mme. Germaine Lubin sang excellently as Ariane, and her five 
predecessor-wives were competent, the mere sound of five women com- 
plaining, exhorting, and chatting to each other uninterruptedly for two 
hours or so provided unanswerable propaganda against Maeterlinck’s theme. 

If, indeed, the theme of Ariane is not rather the innate conservatism of 
women and their willing dependence on the male—or any fraction of the 
male they can secure: for Ariane, having freed her five predecessors from 
the prison to which Blue Beard had consigned them, one after the other, 
finds in the end that they all, without exception, prefer to stay on as members 
of the harem rather than venture with her into the, potentially husbandless, 
outer world. Dukas had not the genius necessary to surmount the initial 
handicap of a bad libretto. His orchestration is brilliant, though often too 
heavy for the voices of his starved and wraith-like women. But the music 
itself seemed to me weak and flabby, often reminiscent. I traced easily, and 
without malice aforethought, whole strands of Wagner, Debussy, and 
Franck—and the general effect is that of a gifted musician of no personality. 

Alceste made exactly the opposite impression. Here was an unmistakeable 
personality with an astonishing sense of the theatre, not in the contemporary 
sense perhaps, but in the same sense as the great writers of the French 
classical tragedy. Several critics complained of the pomposity, inhumanity, 
and boringness of Alceste—as they would complain of the artificiality of 
Phédre and the pomposity of Andromaque or Beérénice. Alceste is undoubtedly a 
monotonous opera (as Rousseau complained when it was first produced in 
Paris) in the literal sense that it harps on the one note of Alceste’s sacrifice 
of herself for her husband : and it was presumably to palliate this quality that 
a fair number of cuts were made at Covent Garden. The only completely 
unwarrantable alteration was in the denouement, in which neither of Gluck’s 
versions was used but a third, and completely unsatisfactory, version sub- 
stituted. Of the singers Mme. Germaine Lubin sang well, but not superlatively, 
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and her acting showed something of the more daemonic conception of the 
Greeks, the conception of Hoffmannsthal in Elektra, which was quite out of 
place. M. Jouatte made as nearly sympathetic an Admetus as possible, and 
M. Singher’s High Priest was magnificent in tonal quality, if a little stiff 
and foursquare dramatically. The production, especially the opening of 
Act II, and the choral singing were quite excellent. M. Gaubert brought out 
magnificently both the bony muscularity of Gluck’s orchestration and the 
passionate tenderness of the lyrical scenes. Only the ballet was fatuous 
and ill-designed. 

Otello saw the return to Covent Garden of a great artist who has not 
sung in England for many years. Signor Martinelli is not a young man, and 
he has no longer the strength of voice nor the physique of the ideal Otello. 
But the choice has usually lain between the blaring bull of a tenore robustissimo 
and an artist who can understand the part. Signor Martinelli is an artist 
with a beautiful sense of phrase and a dignity which often makes up for his 
lack of physical size. His lack of vocal strength was a more serious handicap, 
but even so it was his presence in the cast which raised the general level 
above the average. Signor Formichi was too comic an Iago, though he 
sang the “Dream” extremely well. Signora Ciani, a rather Junonian 
Desdemona, did not sing her best until the last act: but she too is an artist 
and failed rather in voice than in interpretation. There was some extremely 
bad orchestral playing in the last act, when the pianissimo solo passage for 
the double-basses at Otello’s entry was hopelessly out of tune: and through- 
out the performance the playing seemed perfunctory and nerveless, as 
though Sir Thomas Beecham was not interested in the score. 

Don Pasquale was moderately performed, Signor di Lelio (Don Pasquale) 
beginning excellently but flagging towards the end. Norina (Mafalda Favero) 
was almost too minxish, and Ernesto (Dino Borgioli) was maddeningly stiff 
and conventional. Signor Borgioli sings very well, but as an actor he has 
precisely two gestures—the right arm raised slowly (in something like a Fascist 
salute) to express solemnity, indignation, rebuke: and the hands slowly 
parted in a rather too flower-like gesture, to express the more tender and 
elegiac sentiments. The whole performance was at best mediocre, and Signor 
Francesco Salfi raised no sparks of wit or elegance from the orchestra. 

Carmen was almost a disgraceful performance. Don José (Georges Thill) 
sang repeatedly flat—both at the opening of Act II and later in the Flower 
Song. The Carmen of Mlle. Renée Gilly lacked all homogeneity—coarse 
and harsh in the first two acts and progressing in the last two to a final 
be-sequined respectability in the last scene. Her voice is too often raucous 
and she showed no power of tenderness or emotion. Escamillo (Georges 
Doubrowsky) had not the hard glitter of the successful toreador, and his 
voice lacked the coarse brilliance which is essential if the part is to be raised 
above triviality. Sir Thomas Beecham again seemed disinterested and the 
playing of the orchestra was perfunctory. 


MartTIN Cooper 
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FILMS 
Lost Horizon. American. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. American. 
FAREWELL AGAIN. British. 
Moonuicut Sonata. British. 


THE scenes which stay in memory for some time after seeing a film— 
what makes them stand out? In Lost Horizon the explorer-diplomat, Conway 
(Ronald Colman), is rescuing a party of white people from a Chinese 
revolution; their aeroplane is supposed to be heading for Shanghai. But 
in the morning they find themselves flying over a wild mountain country, 
and presently the pilot, turning round in the forward cockpit, shows through 
the glass panel a Mongolian face. This is a good moment, carrying echoes of 
the folk-tales in which a demon, wearing a human disguise, throws it off 
only when he has led the travellers through the wood into his own country. 
Then the aeroplane starts to land on a plateau, and there is a graphic cut 
from the anxious passengers to a crowd of yelling tribesmen, armed with 
rifles and bayonets, pressing round the windows of the machine as it stops— 
what on earth is going to happen now? But the machine has stopped only to 
fill up: the tribesmen in their fur caps come running with petrol cans; the 
cans are smashed open and passed up from hand to hand to the tank; very 
soon the aeroplane is off again, flying over a deserted landscape of rocks and 
snow. In these moments Lost Horizon lives with a visual energy which falls 
away as soon as the travellers reach the Tibetan Utopia of Shangri-la, 
where in the flowery sunshine everyone lives to an immense age and the only 
rule is, “Be Kind.” Frank Capra has a social conscience, and in Mr. Deeds 
it warmed his treatment of real problems, gave an edge to the natural 
humours of Riskin’s story against graft and greed. But in Shangri-la it is 
too easy to be kind; how is the Lama’s golden rule to prevail against the 
rules of an acquisitive society which are themselves a denial of it? 

However, the memorable scenes in a film are not always scenes of move- 
ment or dramatic suspense. Captains Courageous—freely adapted from 
Kipling’s novel about the millionaire’s spoilt schoolboy son who falls from 
a liner off Newfoundland and learns to rough it during three months on 
board the fishing-boat which picks him up—is an adventurous film, more 
than usually well handled, with a realistic flavour of work at sea. But I 
remember best Harvey’s conversations with Manuel, the Portuguese fisher- 
man who takes him in charge. These scenes are static, not “‘cinema’’ in 
the usual sense, but they use a distinctive film device, the close-up, to 
convey an intimately vivid effect which would be difficult to realize in 
any other medium. Spencer Tracy is extremely good as Manuel, a character 
part out of his usual line: with his reminiscences and his songs and his 
simple religious faith he is a Latin and a peasant all through. Freddie 
Bartholomew, too, I have never seen act so well, particularly during the 
early scenes when Harvey is boasting at school about his father’s money. 
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It is a curious fact that the most convincing children on the screen are 
nearly always the unpleasant ones. 

Another curious fact is that the most patriotic British films are now being 
made by foreigners in British studios. Erich Pommer, who produced Fire Over 
England for Korda, follows it with Farewell Again, from a story by Wolfgang 
Wilhelm. The director, Tim Whelan, is an American, and a third German, 
Hans Schneeberger, collaborates in the camera-work with a Chinese, James 
Wong Howe. The story is based on an actual incident last year, when a 
troopship from India spent just six hours at Southampton before leaving 
again for the Near East. What happened during those six hours of family 
reunions in the dockyard sheds? The film starts with life on board during 
the voyage from Gibraltar—the Colonel with his ailing wife; the young 
Captain, engaged to a girl in England, who falls in love with a pretty nurse 
on board; the scapegrace ranker from a wealthy family who reads Greek; 
the orderly consumed with jealousy over a girl in a Southampton shop— 
and shows how in six hours on shore these tangles are all sorted out, more 
or less. Whelan’s direction glances swiftly from one episode to the next; 
familiar humour and patriotic sentiment are played off against one another 
and not overdone; the soldier types are well drawn. But it is an actress 
who stands out from this picture—Flora Robson as the Colonel’s wife who 
tries to conceal her mortal illness until suddenly the orders come for the 
Near East and she knows that she will have to stay in England. Miss 
Robson’s brief scenes have a reality which is apt to turn the rest of the 
picture into make-believe; but this contrast is too hard on a skilfully 
original entertainment, well acted throughout—notably by Leslie Banks as 
the Colonel and Sebastian Shaw as the handsome Captain. 

From Moonlight Sonata it is neither an actor nor an actress who stands out, 
but Paderewski, appearing as himself, at the age of seventy-five, in his first 
talkie part. With him is Miss Marie Tempest, also a septuagenarian—and 
how delightfully, with what quiet assurance, she exposes the adventurer 
who is making love to her niece in the wilds of Sweden! The niece is played 
very freshly and naturally by a promising eighteen-year-old newcomer, 
Barbara Greene, but the story is rather feeble, and it is Paderewski’s picture. 
Piano tone in films is still brittle in the treble and muzzy in the bass, but 
it is worth something not only to hear Paderewski playing Chopin and Liszt 
and Beethoven but to watch his hands in close-up on the keyboard. His 
leonine head, too, and his deliberate speech, with its slight accent—it is 


the character of Paderewski you remember, not the fairy-tale written 
round him. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


ONE of the questions I get asked quite often is ‘“How is one to know a first 
edition when one sees it?” To that question there is, in fact, no general 
answer, but there are a great many answers that will fit particular cases. 
In 1928 Mr. H. S. Boutell compiled a little book in which he had collected 
information from a large number of publishers as to their own individual 
methods of distinguishing their first editions. A revised and much enlarged 
edition of this work, edited by the original compiler’s father, Mr. Roger 
Boutell, has now appeared (First Editions of To-day and How to Tell Them: 
United States and England, Lippincott, 5s.). Besides being a useful tool to 
collectors of modern authors, this is an important document for anyone 
who is interested in publishing practice, for statements by more than two 
hundred firms are quoted. No actual uniformity is revealed, but it is clear 
that most present-day publishers follow more or less the same custom, 
which is merely to date the first edition, or perhaps to print on the reverse 
of the title-page ‘‘First printed in 1937” or whatever year it may be, and to 
add statements of later printings as they occur. Very few firms state definitely 
that a book is a first edition. Some firms (e.g. the Oxford University Press 
and Messrs. Heinemann) amplify the bibliographical note somewhat, and 
distinguish between mere reprints and revised editions. In America a few 
firms employ codes; Messrs. Harper, for example, have since about 1912 
marked all their first editions with the words ‘‘First Edition,’ and have 
added a two-letter code indicating year and month. In later editions the 
code letters alone are printed. 


a ES ke 


A good many readers of these notes must know the three amusing pam- 
phlets on This Book Collecting Racket issued by an American dealer, Mr. 
Harry W. Schwartz. These have now been revised and collected into a single 
volume, with the same title, published by Normandie House, Chicago, at 
$3. Mr. Schwartz writes with vigour and is extremely entertaining. 


XS KLIK 


The death of T. J. Wise, which occurred on May 13th, is an event by 
which no bibliographer or collector can fail to be moved. For many years 
he was the leading spirit in the collecting of the first editions of the great 
works of English literature, especially poetry and drama. That he was 
a great collector, and that he set new standards in bibliography, are 
facts as indisputable as that he showed innumerable kindnesses to students 
of all types who applied to him for help. Personally, I owe him nothing but 
gratitude, and it is rather that which I like to remember than the shock 
which his authority suffered when Messrs. Carter & Pollard demonstrated 
beyond all doubt that certain nineteenth-century pamphlets which he had 
sponsored were forgeries. 


I. A. WiLuiaMs 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE RUBRICS OF THE CORONATION SERVICE 

WRITING this on Coronation Day, I have three editions of the Coronation 
service in front of me, printed respectively at the two University Presses 
and by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Printers to the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty. The Oxford and Cambridge editions are printed in Bembo, that 
from Cambridge in the magnificent 24-point size. The London edition is 
printed from a newly designed type (also in 24-point) of great merit. It is 
used in this book, I think, for the first time. 

English printers do not often have occasion to print a rubricated service- 
book. Comparing these pages with the old work, shown for instance in 
Mr. Stanley Morison’s facsimiles from German Incunabula, one cannot help 
contrasting their thin and timid use of red with the bold rubrication of the 
old printers, who nobly carried on the methods of manuscript books. In the 
early printed books, as in the written, the black and the red are, so to speak, 
of the same texture: they are set in the same type, and on occasion in the 
same lines, being printed with marvellously accurate register. In these 
modern service books the two colours enjoy no such intimacy. The red is 
printed in much smaller type and is kept apart from the text, as though at 
a respectful distance, by broad white spaces. 


THE “FREND TO SR PHILIP SYDNEY.” 

THIS handsome edition of Celica* makes some amends for the scanty 
attention which Greville’s poems have received from English scholars. We 
are still without a critical edition of his complete works: indeed, the only 
complete edition of any kind is Grosart’s, printed in 1870. Greville’s poetry 
is too full of religious and philosophical speculation to make easy reading, 
and the student therefore will welcome Miss Ellis-Fermor’s careful and 
penetrating analysis of Greville’s thought, “the different and contradicting 
phases” of which have their record side by side in his verse. She shows 
how in Celica “with steadily increasing clarity” he finds escape from his 
bewilderment in that knowledge which 


satisfies no minde, 
Till it that infinite of the God-head finde. 


She traces also the kinship between Greville’s work and Sidney’s. 
The text is printed with modern punctuation and spelling. For instance, 
the second and third lines of “Sonnet XXII,” which begins: 


With whose colors Myra drest her head, 

I, that ware posies of her owne hand making, 
I, that mine owne name in the chimnies read 
By Myra finely wrought ere I was waking: 


* Celica, By Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke. Edited, with an Introduction, by Una Ellis- 
Fermor. The Gregynog Press. 225 copies. 35s. 
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are here printed: 


I that wore posies . . . 
I that mine own name. , . 


By the deletion of the comma the emphasis on “I”? is quite lost ; and “‘wore”’ 
is an unmelodious exchange for “ware.” 

The book is printed from 13-point Perpetua type, hand-set, in red and 
black on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper. It has been bound at the 
Gregynog bindery in bevelled boards, covered with a pattern paper of black 
diagonal rules on a dark green ground. The corners are tipped with the 
black morocco that is also used for the back, where it is stamped with gilt 
rule-work. 

In the Coronation Honours List Miss Gwendoline Elizabeth Davies is 
made a Companion of Honour for “educational, social, and philanthropic 
services in Wales.”’ She is a co-foundress of the Gregynog Press. 


JOHN BASKERVILLE* 

THE best way of learning book production is to produce books; and Mr. 
Leonard Jay was happily inspired when he set his pupils the task of printing 
this new life, 


specially written so that the City of Birmingham School of Printing may 
continue to perpetuate the memory of one who has become famous all over 
the world for his type and printing. 


Mr. Bennett has drawn on sources which have enabled him to supplement 
and to correct in important details the accounts of Baskerville given in 
D.N.B. and by Strauss and Dent in their Memoir. In doing so he refutes 
some, but happily not all, of the picturesque legends which have gathered 
round Baskerville’s name. 

The book is set in the Monotype rendering of Baskerville’s type in the 
I4-point size on a smooth “parchment paper,” of which Baskerville would 
have approved. But he would have used headlines, which are wanting from 
these pages. It is singular that, although some printers of to-day make a 
fetish of ‘“‘functionalism,” a feature so helpful as well as so decorative as the 
headline is often discarded. 

The proofs of the second volume of Mr. Bennett’s life might be submitted 
to Mr. Jay’s students as a practical lesson in “Printer’s English.’’ Let me 
explain that that is not a variety of Billingsgate affected in Fetter Lane. It 
is the code of punctuation, syllabication, spelling, and even grammar with 
which every fully trained compositor or keyboard man should be conversant, 
even though his author too often ignores it altogether. 

B. H. NEwWDIGATE 


The Nonesuch Dickens.—The edition is to be limited to 877 copies, not 887, 
as stated in these Notes last month. 


* Fohn Baskerville the Birmingham Printer: His Press, Relations, and Friends. By William 
Bennett. Vol. I, City of Birmingham School of Printing. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


PUSHKIN 
By Oliver Elton 


PUSHKIN. By Ernest J. Simmons. Oxford 
University Press. 18s. 

CENTENNIAL ESSAYS FOR PUSH- 
KIN. Edited by Samuel H. Cross and 
Ernest J. Simmons. Harvard University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press. 
ros. 6d. 

In 1935 Dr. Simmons published his valu- 

able English Literature and Culture in Russia, 

1553-1840; and his chapter on ‘‘Pushkin 

and English Literature” in the notable 

(and polyglot) volume Pouchkine (Revue de 

littérature comparée, January 1937) utilises 

material from that work. He has now 
produced what must remain the standard 

Life of Pushkin, in English, for a long time 

to come. A selection from the vast Pushkin 

literature, biographical, textual, and criti- 
cal, is given in the nine close pages of 
bibliography. For his own purpose, Dr. 

Simmons has explored a great body of 

material, old and new; few are the 

students, at least outside Russia, who can 
follow or check him, nor am I one of them. 

In his notes he gives abundant references; 

and among his chief sources is, of course, 

Pushkin’s Correspondence (quoted from V. I. 

Saitov’s edition, 1906-1911). The letters 

of I. I. Pushchin, the poet’s lifelong friend 

(whose descendants survive) ; the account 

by Grot of the schooldays at the Lyceum; 

the letters of the hostile Korf; articles in 

Russki Arkhiv; detailed accounts of Push- 

kin’s last fatal days—these are but a few 

of the numberless monographs, memoirs, 
etc., that are used and skilfully inter- 
woven. Much of the material has been 
unearthed and produced under the Soviet 
regime. 

The literary judgments of Dr. Simmons 
are brief but judicious, as when he writes 
of The Gypsies: 


The easy mellifluence of The Prisoner of the 
Caucasus and The Bakhchisarai Fountain is now 
sacrificed for a more masculine, dramatic, 


and almost metallic style. Although the 
descriptive passages and Zemfira’s song have 
all the wonderful harmony of the early verse, 
the dialogue is swift, pithy, and most artisti- 
cally shorn of superfluous words. . . . There 
is also an intellectual quality quite lacking 
in the simple narratives of the early works 


(pp. 163-4). 


Still, Dr. Simmons’s main concern is 
chronicle, not artistic discussion; and 
D. S. Mirsky’s Pushkin (1926) remains the 
best ordered appreciation of Pushkin in 
English, while Mr. Maurice Baring’s pages 
in the Oxford Book of Russian Verse and else- 
where remain the most penetrating éloge 
by an English poet. Dr. Simmons inserts 
many short translations from the poems; 
they are somewhat unequal, and not free 
from padding; he is seen at his best in the 
famed blank verse declamation from The 
Avaricious Knight (p. 330). Anyone who has 
attempted to rhyme from Pushkin will 
know the difficulties all too well. 

The Life is carefully laid out and pat- 
terned, like a very good carpet, rather 
subdued in colouring but never dull or 
heavy. The style, despite some homely 
turns that are strange to the English ear, 
flows easily and steadily, and is lighted up 
by quotations without end from Pushkin 
himself and from the memoirs and 
archives. There seems to be a touch here 
and there of ‘“‘imaginative” or ‘‘con- 
structive” biography, of the Lytton 
Strachey sort; but I say this with caution, 
because the author may well have evi- 
dence in his wallet which, despite his full 
notes, he has no room to cite. In general, 
he leaves the impression of a wary and 
judicious mind, and he inspires confidence. 
Indeed, the use that he makes of the 
correspondence is enough to reassure us. 
It must suffice here to point to several of 
the scenes or episodes which Dr. Simmons 
describes with particular skill: (1) Push- 
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kin’s school life; the letters of his lifelong 
friend, I. I. Pushchin, are a precious 
document; (2) his family life, and intern- 
ment at Mikhaylovskoe; (3) his married 
life; full justice is done to the beautiful 
letters he wrote to his Natasha, and to his 
complicated sufferings; (4) the social and 
literary setting of Kishinev and Odessa; 
(5) his endless amours; these are related 
cautiously, without false sentiment or 
prudery; it is a theme on which the 
literary inquiry-agents have built many a 
house of cards; (6) the duel and its 
antecedents, which have been minutely 
studied by Russian researchers. Dr. Sim- 
mons does not try to pack Pushkin into 
formulae or to explain (for it cannot be 
done) the central problem: How could 
Pushkin live as he did, not only without 
perishing sooner, but without marring his 
artistic conscience? His lyrics, or songs of 
experience, are not more wonderful than 
the folk-tales or the Bronze Horseman, where 
he escapes from himself, as if he had never 
wantoned at all, or suffered, or been per- 
secuted. Byron, too, had this sort of 
vitality; but Byron’s craft is seldom pure 
and perfect like Pushkin’s. It should be 
added that Dr. Simmons’s Life contains 
excellent illustrations—above all, the por- 
trait of the poet by Kiprenski, and that of 
his wife by Gau. 

Dr. Simmons opens the Centennial Essays 
with a sketch, or abstract, of the poet’s 
career. There are nine other papers, hailing 
from Yale, Columbia, and the Californian 
universities. Two, ‘‘Pushkin and_ the 
Decembrists,” by Mr. George V. Vernad- 
sky, and ‘‘Pushkin as an Historian,” by 
Michael Karpovich, cast light upon the 
Life, and are fully documented. “‘Pushkin in 
Soviet Criticism,”’ by Professor Samuel H. 
Cross, describes the surprising and diverse 
attempts to fit, or rake, Pushkin (if the word 
may be used) into revolutionary theories 
of the ‘“‘class struggle’? and of social 
development. Certainly the Revolution is 
rooted, historically, in the older liberalism, 
and Pushkin, in his qualified and fluctu- 
ating fashion, was a liberal in his day. It 
is possible to treat him as a kind of docu- 
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ment. Dr. Cross wisely concludes that 
much of his poetry has ‘‘no sociological 
connotation whatever” and that ‘‘aes- 
thetic considerations”? cannot be left out. 
No, indeed. 

I must pass over Mrs. Radin’s extracts 
from her musical version of Evgeny Onegin; 
Mr. George Z. Patrick on Pushkin’s prose 
writings; and Mr. Alexander Kaun on his 
“sense of measure’”’—two careful studies. 
In “Pushkin and Mickiewicz” Mr. Arthur 
D. Coleman sums up the deeply interesting 
evidence, widely scattered, as to the ties 
between the two great poets (co-equals, I 
would call them). He draws much on the 
distinguished work of Professor Waclaw 
Lednicki, who treats of the same topic in 
the volume Pouchkine, already mentioned. 
Mickiewicz also figures in the refreshing 
article by Professor George Rapall Noyes 
on ‘‘Pushkin in World Literature’’—the 
most critical pronouncement in this volume. 
Mr. Noyes is well known as an authority 
on Polish literature, and as a translator 
from Polish. Why has Pushkin been little 
read outside Russia, why has he had little 
influence? Not simply because, as all men 
proclaim, he is ‘“‘untranslatable,’’ in style 
and music. No, says Mr. Noyes (speaking 
in the tones of Matthew Arnold), it is also 
because he is deficient in the “‘pervading 
high seriousness”’ of Wordsworth or Virgil, 
and ‘‘he has no constant force of passion 
such as animates Byron.” He “‘is a poet of 
the type of Horace, not of the type of 
Homer’’—not a “‘truly universal poet.” 
Mickiewicz, with his faith in Poland and 
devotion to her, may yet win ‘‘a place 
among the great poets of the world.” I 
agree about that, and believe that Mr. 
Noyes is on the right track; but must 
forgo the pleasure of a debate, and of sug- 
gesting some reserves. I do not, like Mr. 
Noyes (who knows Russian better than I 
do) find any monotony in the melody of 
Pushkin’s verse. Pushkin, whatever his 
limitations, is great enough, and remains 
a fixed star. Nor should Mr. Victor de 
Gérard’s paper, discriminating and fully 
informed, on ‘“The Folk Tales of Pushkin” 
be omitted here. 
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THE MID-VICTORIAN NOVEL 
By William Plomer 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL. Vol. VIII. From the Brontés 
to Meredith: Romanticism in the English 
Novel. By Ernest A. Baker, D.Litt., 
M.A. H. F. and G. Witherby. 16s. 

It is no disparagement of Dr. Baker’s 
undertaking to call it primarily a work of 
reference. If it were nothing more, his 
enterprise, industry, erudition, and method 
would command respect, but it is some- 
thing more, for he is not simply animated 
by a desire to accumulate facts. He ob- 
viously enjoys his job and has a critical 
sense : his enjoyment can be shared and his 
arguments are worth following. 

The group of writers considered in this 
eighth instalment of his history he calls 
‘the ones affected by the arrival in fiction 
of the romantic influence which had 
revivified poetry in a previous generation,” 
and to show that this revivifying influence 
took time to work he reminds us that as 
late as the forties Shelley and Keats “‘had 
no public worth mentioning, and Blake 
was unknown to the world at large.’’ We 
have reached a period when there was ‘‘no 
drama worth talking about” and the novel 
as a form of literature was richly develop- 
ing. The Brontés, who “made something 
of a revolution without designing it,” 
must first be tackled, and in order to relate 
them to their contemporaries and to 
describe their works justly, Dr. Baker has 
had to face up to “‘the largest amount of 
biographical writing ever devoted to three 
young women’’; he warns us, in his foot- 
notes, that this literature abounds in Aunt 
Sallys and mare’s-nests (the former, of 
course, often to be found brooding in the 
latter), and he cannot repress a smile (who 
can?) at the thought of Emily’s phantom 
lover, Louis Parensell, who owes his non- 
existence to an eager American lady’s mis- 
reading of the words, ““Love’s Farewell.” 

As Dr. Baker is writing about novels 
rather than novelists he concentrates not 
on biographical matters but on analyses 


and comparisons of the books themselves, 
so by referring to his pages you can find 
out what any given novel of note is about 
and how it compares with the rest of its 
author’s work. Thus it sometimes happens 
that the reader’s attention is directed to 
some lesser-known book by an eminent 
writer that ought to be better known— 
Trollope’s lively satire, for instance, The 
Way We Live Now. A chapter is devoted to 
Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte M. Yonge, and 
other minor women novelists, including 
Caroline Archer Clive (née Meysey- 
Wigley), the author of Why Paul Ferroll 
Killed His Wife, and Mrs. Anne Marsh, 
who was “an early exponent of High 
Church principles.” In sixty pages, so 
closely does Dr. Baker marshal his facts 
and comments, we are given close-ups of 
the brothers Kingsley, Wilkie Collins, 
Charles Reade, and Le Fanu, ‘“‘the Irish 
Edgar Allan Poe.’’ Here is explained the 
influence of new movements and of the 
Crimean War upon the “‘Muscular”’ school 
which reached its preposterous extremes in 
the works of the author of Guy Livingstone. 
That serious person George Eliot is treated 
with the seriousness she deserves—and then 
comes a mild surprise. 

A literary historian, like any other 
historian, indulges his own preferences and 
determines for himself the relative im- 
portance of his subjects, and the mild 
surprise is that Meredith gets three whole 
chapters to himself and is, in fact, made 
the show-piece of this volume. It is not 
easy to determine whether Meredith gets 
his due to-day. Dr. Baker evidently thinks 
that he does not, and it may be that he 
has done a neglected master a service. I 
think there can be little doubt that what 
is vaguely called the younger generation 
does not abound in Meredith-fans. If one 
were to inquire why, I think it would be 
found that Meredith would be considered 
too high-flown, too mannered and arti- 
ficial, and except as a poet, a bit of a bore. 
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If such an idea of him needs correction, 
Dr. Baker does his best to supply it. For 
him Meredith exhibits ‘‘a philosophy of 
nature, and a philosophy of life, in the 
widest sense, in which may be discerned 
a confluence of romanticism and modern 
enlightenment, faith and reason, religion 
and science.” For him ‘‘the Meredithian 
novel might, with a little licence, be 
described as a synthesis of Richardson and 
Fielding . . . and, further, as a synthesis 
of Jane Austen and Peacock, with some- 
thing of Lamb, the freakish and imagina- 
tive essayist, of Carlyle, the prophet and 
teacher, a dash of Congreve, and a 
stronger infusion of Moliére.”’ And indeed, 
he does not hesitate to bracket this great 
synthetic with Moliére as ‘‘a great emissary 
of the Spirit of Comedy.”? Meredith must 
be hugging himself in his grave. 
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Among Dr. Baker’s graces must be noted 
his aptitude for a nice phrase, as when he 
calls Trollope at school a ‘“‘distinguished 
dolt,”’ or The Warden ‘‘a sort of entrance 
lodge to Barchester Towers’? ; and his knack 
of noting an interesting detail, as that 
Wilkie Collins painted competently enough 
to be hung in the Academy, or that when 
Charlotte Bronté spoke in an eloquent 
passage of a mellow granite crag “‘of 
course it was not granite.’’ One can look 
forward to Dr. Baker’s comments on later 
fictionists—but will he ever catch up? 
In a thousand bed-sitting-rooms glides 
the nimble fountain-pen; from China 
to Peru the typewriter has replaced 
the spinning-wheel; the spinners are 
diligent, the yarns are endless, and the 
history of the English novel is still in the 
making. 


THE BYRONIC EAST 
By Graham Greene 


THE ROAD TO OXIANA. By Robert 

Byron. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. . 
‘‘Samarcand, for the last fifty years, has 
attracted scholars, painters, and photo- 
graphers. Thus the setting of the Timurid 
Renaissance is conceived as Samarcand 
and Transoxiana, while its proper capital, 
Herat, remains but a name and a ghost. 
Now the position is reversed. The Russians 
have closed Turkistan. The Afghans have 
opened their country. And the opportunity 
arrives to redress the balance. Strolling up 
the road towards the minarets, I feel as 
one might feel who has lighted on the lost 
books of Livy or an unknown Botticelli.” 

It is this mixture of scholarship and 
romanticism that gives Mr. Byron’s ac- 
count of a journey through Persia and 
Afghanistan its unusual and agreeable 
flavour: the poetic imagination which 
evokes a personal East so vividly—the 
roses stuck in the rifles of Afghan soldiers, 
the opium flowers “‘glowing in the dusk 
like lamps of ice,’’ the dead wolf under 
a wild fruit tree in pink blossom—is 


strengthened by the architectural detail, 
so that at their best his descriptions 
have the merits of two worlds. Take, for 
example, his account of the doorways in 
Persepolis : 


Other architectural features are the stairs, 
the platform, and the palace doors. The 
stairs are fine because there are so many of 
them. The platform is fine because its massive 
blocks have posed, and solved, an engineering 
problem. Neither has any art. But the door- 
ways have. They, and they alone, boast a 
gleam of true invention; they suggest ideas, 
they utter a comment, with regard to other 
doorways. Their proportions are narrow and 
thick, thus inviting a perpetual to and fro; 
whereas our doors ask the figure to pause and 
frame itself. 


And this of the ruins of Balkh: 


And from these acred cerements, first on 
the north and then on the south of the road, 
rose the worn grey-white shapes of a bygone 
architecture, mounds, furrowed, and bleached 
by the rain and sun, wearier than any human 
works I ever saw: a twisted pyramid, a taper- 
ing platform, a clump of battlements, a 
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crouching beast, all familiars of the Bactrian 
Greeks, and of Marco Polo after them. They 
ought to have vanished. But the very impact 
of the sun, calling out the obstinacy of their 
ashen clay, has conserved some inextinguish- 
able spark of form, a spark such as a Roman 
earthwork or a grass-grown barrow has not, 
which still flickers on against a world brighter 
than itself, tired as only a suicide frustrated 
can be tired. 


Occasionally—that last comparison is an 
example—Mr. Byron’s romanticism runs 
uncomfortably riot: a more serious com- 
plaint which has to be made against an 
admirable book is a kind of unsteadiness 
of approach, as if the author had been in 
some doubt in what quarter he was going 
to find his public. The firm vivid writing 
edges away at one end into a rather smart, 
cheap, unsympathetic superiority to his 
surroundings, as when, against the Persian 
custom, he turned his muleteers from his 
room: ‘I answered that I also have 
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customs, and one of them is not to be 
inconvenienced by the pipe or presence of 
muleteers in my own employ’; at the 
other to a text-book dryness: ‘““The dome 
of the middle chamber is some fifteen feet 
higher than the other two. Higher still is 
the elliptical cupola which separates it 
from the front dome, and which roofs the 
passage between the middle chamber and 
the outer ruined one. The passage is 
divided into two storeys,” etc. This type 
of description demands photographs or 
drawings to illustrate it: mathematical and 
not visual it will appeal only to specialists, 
who may find the humour and romanticism 
of the rest of the book tiresome; nor are the 
pages of Persian and Afghan history 
always transformed into personal material. 
We are left with three books, one a little 
gossipy and knowing with private jokes, 
the second almost too dryly instructive, 
the third among the best books of 
Eastern travel since Kinglake. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA—A NEW APPROACH 
By W. J. Lawrence 


DRAMA AND SOCIETY IN THE AGE 
OF JONSON. By L. C. Knights. 
Chatto and Windus. 128. 6d. 

This is a work of quality. In point of 

originality of approach, closeness and 

cogency of argument, and distinction of 
style, Mr. L. C. Knights is, emphatically, 
to be reckoned with. Even his heterodoxies, 
those signs and tokens of the thinker, 
prove stimulating. Pioneering the way 
with cautious footsteps, he beckons to the 
lagging students of Elizabethan drama and 
suggests to them the advisability of viewing 
its vast domains from a neglected angle of 
observation with the hope of obtaining an 
enlargement of their horizon. Under his 
guidance there is no sickness of heart: 
promise becomes performance. The 
question is put, How came it that most of 
the outstanding dramatists in the early 
days of the seventeenth century were so 
largely out of harmony with the salient 


characteristics of the great social upheaval 
of the time?—and, after much delibera- 
tion, we are given a full and satisfactory 
answer. By a searching analysis of certain 
of the plays of Jonson, Dekker, Heywood, 
Middleton, and Massinger, Mr. Knights 
succeeds in demonstrating that the- dra- 
matic morality of that particular period 
was of a quasi-medieval order. 

This reactionary attitude is not sur- 
prising. A leaven of lurking didacticism 
had been carried over from the moralities 
into the full-blown drama, and with so 
heterogeneous an audience—one more 
thoroughly representative of all classes 
than any audience since—it was not con- 
sidered sufficient to let the story tell its 
own moral. There sprang up an ugly 
habit of conveying the moral piecemeal in 
sententious asides. Certainly the heritage 
is plain. Mr. Willard Thorp, writing in 
“The Triumph of Realism in Elizabethan 
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Drama, 1558-1612” (an American dis- 
sertation unnoted in Mr. Knights’s biblio- 
graphy, although it impinges upon his 
thesis) lays stress on the fact that the 
Faustus of Marlowe has remarkable, if 
incomplete, analogies with a late morality 
play, Nathaniel Woodes’s The Conflict of 
Conscience. More important still is it to 
note that Jonson at the very close of his 
career dealt with symbolical morality 
types. 

Medieval English morality, whose es- 
sence was _ practically 
the morality of the 
Elizabethan - Jacobean 
dramatist, was based on 
the communal spirit in- 
culcated by the gild 
organizations. In the 
Middle Ages social life 
was static. There was a 
sublime belief in the 
efficacy of thorough pre- 
servation of degree and 
vocation, and of the 
subordination of private 
profit to public good, 
but there was no belief 
in the righteousness of 
making money breed 
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social advancement obsessed the city 
merchants—and often came true. But, 
under the new spirit the dice were loaded 
against all who earned their living by the 
sweat of their brows. What with a steady 
rise of prices without a corresponding 
increase of wages, the decline of manorial 
hospitality, the setting up of rural en- 
closures and of a land market, and the 
iniquities of the monopolists, it became 
imperative for the labourer to borrow 
money no matter at what interest, with 
the result that the 
masses found it a des- 
perate struggle to live. 
It may be credited 
unto Jonson and _ his 
class for righteousness 
that at this crisis they 
failed to fight with the 
big battalions. The 
manifold cankers of the 
time called for quick 
cauterizing, and al- 
though Shakespeare kept 
aloof from burning ques- 
tions and lesser topicali- 
ties, taking refuge from 
the turmoil in the plea- 
sant bowers of romance, 


money. All usury was 


a goodly number of the 


anathema. Valid as were 
these principles among 
the masses when James 
came to the _ throne, 
their utility was then 
challenged by the force- ' 
ful emergence of sundry disruptive social 
factors born of the new economic indi- 
vidualism. With the rise of capitalism, the 
expansion of trade and the immense 
profits of overseas adventuring all that 
remained of the old communal spirit went 
by the board. Money began to talk. All 
the lines of social demarcation became 
ruthlessly obliterated, since degree and 
vocation were no longer environed with 
impassable barriers. In the scramble for 
riches it soon became a matter of everyone 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. Dreams of fabulous wealth and rapid 
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dramatists, with Jonson 
resolutely in the van- 
guard, set about apply- 
ing correctives to the 
ulcers preying upon the 
body politic. This, for 
the most part, was crudely done. Comedy 
was the sole available medium, and 
preferably the comedy of contemporary 
life, but among the mass of Thalian 
devotees, Middleton was the first to see 
that it was not the mission of comedy to 
preach, and that dramaturgic morality, 
instead of being plastered on, should be 
inherent in the theme. Addressing the 
select private-theatre public (the phrase is 
not the contradiction in terms it sounds), 
he was not compelled to underline the 
moral for the obtuse, and he could safely 
leave his audience to make the necessary 
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deductions. Mr. Knight repugns at the 
common labelling of Middleton in his 
capacity as writer of comedy as realist, 
but by dint of his strict objectiveness, 
his avoidance of the role of occasional 
commentator, he made advance _ to- 
wards realism and pioneered the way 
for the true moral kind of unmoralizing 
comedy. 

His was the trail that Massinger was 
to traverse with much firmer footsteps. In 
reading A New Way To Pay Old Debts one 
notes it is not what the others say about 
Sir Giles Overreach that reveals the enor- 
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mity of his character but what with 
horrifying audacity he says about himself. 
It is the spirit of evil which denies, and 
Overreach is the embodied negation of 
the communal conscience. Civilization had 
travelled far since medieval times and, of 
a surety, not for the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. In relating the 
Elizabethan drama to its social, rather than 
its historical, background, Mr. Knights 
enables us to see it in its proper perspective 
and by its natural light. It is something 
bordering on an achievement to have 
dissipated the old mirages. 


MR. GEORGE BARKER 
By Michael Roberts 


CALAMITERROR. By George Barker. 
Faber. 5s. 

The ten cantos of this poem present a 
mood and vision, not a story or an 
argument. The poet looks at the ugliness 
and guilt in the outer world until the 
vision becomes a general horror; in the 
song of birds he hears the cry of pain; he 
sees privation and suffering in root and 
flower; and he feels the ugliness and guilt 
within himself. Within the poem there are 
repetitions, variations, and developments, 
but the mood persists through a kaleido- 
scopic change of images, and the unity of 
the poem comes from this persistence, not 
from an imaginative relation of the 
separate cantos. Images of birds and trees, 
crystal and water, factories and wounds, 
follow one another in lyrical profusion; 
and sometimes the combinations of images 
are striking and beautiful apart from any 
consideration of their meaning in the 
outer world. The melodious but almost 
meaningless latinisms which Mr. Barker 
once used have almost disappeared; he 
now insists on sensuous value as well as 
music in his words, and he has added to 
his vocabulary words and phrases that are 
reminiscent of Stephen Spender, Dylan 
Thomas, and Frederic Prokosch. 

The vision is that of the man who sees 
the world and stands aside; the mood is 


one of grief for the ugliness and beauty of 
the world that is seen and understood; it 
is not the bitterness and love of the man 
whose heart aches for his own people and 
rejoices with them. The people seen in 
these cantos appear as figures seen or 
imagined, not as human characters. They 
are “the gay paraders of the esplanade”’ 
or “the three women weeping in Irun’s 
ruins,’ and the poet sees the world with 
inhumane detachment, ‘“‘Cities in growth 
and ruin, music,’ and grieves over his 
own isolation. In these cantos the world is 
an image of the self, and people are at 
most simulacra of the self; but continually 
there is a sense of something lacking, a 
longing for the reality behind the image 
that is seen; and the images and rhythms 
give this aching sense of unattainable 
reality and beauty: 


O world, my white-breasted, my cruelly 
crowned, my singing 

Swan of Wyoming, Shropshire, floating 
through the reflected 

Oxford towers, O my _ multitudinously 
feathered swan, 

Gathering the souls like babes to the breast, 
my mother 

World, murmuring the lark’s lullaby and 
the whipporwill’s sorrow, 

Bearing on your breast the burden of the 
thousand 
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Heaven feathers, move idly, move easily, 
sail like a song 

Dipping your wild laboured breast in Time 
like Thames. 


This is the poetry of the Romantic who is 
haunted by realities that he can neither 
disregard nor welcome: “I see England 
with the underground mines run bleeding 
along her like wounds.”? The attitude is 
the product ofa keen eye and a thoughtful 
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mind, but it is wholly contemplative and 
inactive. “Sin is not to act,’ says Mr. 
Barker, protesting against this implicit 
weakness; and when he speaks of ‘The 
contributing and constituting things” of 
the cosmos, “which contemplated too 
close make a chaos,”’ he is describing a 
fundamental limitation of all thought and 
observation, and this limitation is some- 
times exemplified in Calamiterror. 


OF T. E. LAWRENCE 


By Charles Davy 


T. E. LAWRENCE. By His Friends. 
Edited by A. W. Lawrence. Cape. 153. 
Seventy-nine friends of Lawrence con- 
tribute their memories of him to this long 
book. They include his mother and 
brothers; among them are celebrities and 
generals and Arab chiefs, artists and 
writers and publishers, men in the Tank 
Corps and the R.A.F., five women and 
a schoolgirl. Never before, perhaps, has 
such a wealth of first-hand detail been 
written down about any man. It makes a 
book far more revealing than most’ bio- 
graphies; the occasional small discre- 
pancies are as suggestive as the agreements. 
Robert Graves says that Lawrence’s eyes 
“never met the eyes of the person he was 
addressing but flickered up and down as 
if making an inventory of clothes and 
limbs’; while Ralph Isham says, ‘“‘the 
thing I remember more than anything 
else about Lawrence is the directness of 
his gaze.’’ Again, Bernard Shaw says he 
would never talk about “‘politics or religion 
or any other branch of sociology’? and 
“showed no consciousness of the existence 
of Lenin or Stalin or Mussolini or Ataturk 
or Hitler.’? Yet Isham records of him, in 

March 1935: 


The thing that worried him more was the 
possibility of war between Italy and Ethiopia. 
He seemed to think it very likely, as Mussolini 
had to do something to turn people’s minds 
from home realities... . This war, if it came, 
would be the beginning of a conflict between 
dark and white races that would spread over 


the world. Every coloured race would be 
incensed by the arrogance of Italians (whites). 
In the end they would regard all whites as 
one. 


However, certain facts are established 
beyond dispute. Critics have said that 
Lawrence won his Arabian campaign 
with the aid of luck and gold and lived 
afterwards on his reputation. There is 
overwhelming evidence here of the extra- 
ordinary impression his presence and per- 
sonality made on all sorts of people, even 
when they had no idea who he was. 
“Who on earth is that amazing human 
being?”’ Lionel Curtis was asked by a 
friend who had listened for two hours to 
Lawrence talking in a cottage near Led- 
bury without having heard his name. 
G. W. M. Dunn, who knew Lawrence as 
an aircraftman, says he has “‘seen a crowd 
of men become silent as soon as he lifted 
a finger or opened his lips. . . . With an 
effort he had switched himself on. I 
believe it exhausted him.” 

In the Air Force, Lawrence used his 
powers of leadership, consciously, to in- 
fluence his companions—particularly to 
give them a sense of pride in their work. 
At the Bridlington speedboat station he 
said with a smile to Lieut.-Commander 
H. E. Weblin, “I have only been here a 
few weeks, but they are all doing exactly 
as. I tell’them.”. Yet, after the war, he 
refused all positions of responsibility— 
the governor-generalships offered him by 
Winston Churchill, and so on. Why did 
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he bury himselfin the ranks? L. B. Namier 
gives a good short answer: ‘“‘He had to 
rise above others, and then humble him- 
self, and in his self-inflicted humiliation 
demonstrate his superiority.’? And there 
is no doubt that he suffered fearfully 
from the war, equally in body and in 
spirit; he had walked through so much 
blood. He was driven on by a force which 
used him up. In the ranks he recovered 
an air of health and poise but never a 
renewed purpose; his last letters, after 
he had left the Air Force, are very sad. 

Several contributors deny emphatically 
the rumours that Lawrence was homo- 
sexual; his dislike of being touched, even 
with a handshake, is often mentioned. 
Yet his brother, A. W. Lawrence, says 
that “his friendships were comparable in 
intensity to sexual love, for which he 
made them a substitute.’’ And Mrs. Eric 
Kennington tells how, when she was 
desperately ill after a miscarriage, Law- 
rence came up to see her. Sitting on a 
hard stool, “leaning forward and gripping 
it with his hands,”’ he fixed his eyes on 
her and talked, “describing me to myself, 
clarifying all the nightmare fears by de- 
fining them, and doing it all from the 
woman’s point of view, not the man’s.” 

Much more could be written about this 
fascinating volume: so many strange gifts 
and traits are recorded in it. How 
Lawrence mastered immediately the tech- 
nical details of any subject; how he 
taught himself Icelandic at the age of 
twelve and “‘could learn in a few days 
enough of any Latin or Teutonic language 
to read its literature.’ The only criticism 
one might make of the book is that it 
has too much praise of Lawrence, and 
praise only, apart from a few references 
to his monkey-tricks. (Bernard Shaw says 
that “the very curious arrest of his phy- 
sical development was puzzling: at forty 
he still had the grinning laugh and artless 
speech of a schoolboy”’.) If the book 
could have been called Lawrence—by his 
Friends and Enemies: he might have appre- 
ciated that. But he had no enemies who 
knew him well. 
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MARY BUTTS 


THE CRYSTAL CABINET. By Mary 

Butts. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

After writing this eager and vivid story of 
her first twenty years, from her earliest 
memory of the yellow mud on the gravel 
path at her home by Poole Harbour to 
the end of her schooldays at St. Andrew’s 
and her year at Westfield College, Miss 
Butts died suddenly last March at the age 
of forty-four. The story of the second half 
of her life, as a writer and friend of writers 
and artists in Paris and Bloomsbury, only 
faintly foreshadowed here, remains un- 
written. 

Her early childhood was not far from 
perfect. Chief in the background of her 
imagination were the changing face of 
Dorset, which she saw from her parents’ 
pleasant eighteenth-century house and 
from the yacht in which they cruised 
round its shores, and the Norse legends of 
The Heroes of Asgard, which satisfied her 
more deeply than Greek myths and 
mingled with her Christianity. No one 
tried to curb her fancy, and her passion 
for words, early developed, was shared 
and encouraged without interference by 
her father. 

It was his death, in her adolescence, 
that brought her face to face with the 
subtle hostile forces which so many women 
have had to fight for the sake of learning. 
The cult of feminine innocence and ignor- 
ance was represented for her by the bonfire 
which her mother made from motives of 
prudery of all her father’s finely illustrated 
books. It was not that the beauty of 
her background decreased, for her mother 
kept Salterns after her second marriage 
and made it more beautiful than before. 
But among her relatives a crushing nega- 
tive hostility to the idea of knowledge in 
women soon made her conscious of the 
need for freedom. It was fortunate that 
there was little demand for her in her 
stepfather’s house when she left school, 
for her year at Westfield College was the 
more easily achieved. 

ARMIDE Oppk 
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TWO BOOKS BY MR. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
By R. A. Scott-James 


COUNT YOUR DEAD: THEY ARE 
ALIVE! By Wyndham Lewis. Lovat 
Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

THE REVENGE FOR LOVE. By Wynd- 
ham Lewis. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Here we have Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
revealing himself under two aspects, in 
two books, and employing two different 
methods. It is interesting that they should 
appear together, for they show a contro- 
versialist who may be 
all too fallible, or even 
palpably wrong, and an 
artist infallible and in- 
capable of being wrong, 
since right and wrong, 
simply, are terms in- 
applicable to the really 
perceptive imagination. 
In the first book Mr. 
Lewis is arguing. In the 
second he is creating a 
world, the world as he 
sees it. In both he is 
interesting. How could 
this emphatic, con- 
vinced, and rather vio- 
lent writer, using an 
admirably lucid and 
forceful style which 
seems to convey his 
actual physical presence to the reader, not 
be interesting? But Count Your Dead, which 
is a didactic’work in essentials, falls short 
of being persuasive, and a didactic work 
must be that if it is to succeed. 

The method, it is true, is formally 
dramatic. “‘Ned,”’ representing the author, 
and Mr. Launcelot Nidwit, who expresses 
conventional ideas with the absurdity of 
Colonel Blimp, are up against one another 
in argument all the time. But whilst Mr. 
Nidwit is invariably ridiculous, and Ned 
is often plausible, the argument—which is 
always conducted in the interest of the 
author’s opinions—fails in its effect just 
because facts are constantly assumed 
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which we cannot swallow as facts—a little 
fact here, a little fact there, which unduly 
weight the case in favour of Ned. So much 
is valid—the exposure of the conventional 
politician, of what is false in democracy, 
of much that is based upon hearsay about 
foreign countries—and yet at the end we 
feel that the author has been loading the 
dice, that the Fascist countries are assuredly 
not so sane as he represents them, and 
the democracies, how- 
ever weak in their foreign 
policy, not so utterly 
foolish as they are made 
out to be. 

But turn from Count 
Your Dead to The Revenge 
for Love, and I suggest 
that the latter book is 
not merely lucid, power- 
ful and interesting, but 
also convincing in the 
full sense of the term. 
That is because Mr. 
Lewis is here using his 
proper faculty, the im- 
agination, with which he 
discerns and _ expresses 
what he sees. Here the 
facts are admittedly of 
his own making—and 
that is within his rights as a novelist, so 
long as the individuals and their actions 
are consistent with life, as they are. The 
recognition and re-creation of characters 
are the work of his own very remarkable 
vision. He is a man who sees things, and 
sees them in a hard, clear light, and they 
come out in this book with a sort of 
thumping, unmistakable reality. 

We begin in Spain, where Don Percy, 
alias Percy Hardcaster, a full-blooded 
English communist agitator of the political 
type, finds himself in a Spanish prison, 
guarded by more or less corrupt guards. 
Percy stages a ‘‘getaway,” and is sur- 
prised to find himself shot in the leg, 
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is nursed with uncongenial kindness by 
pious nuns, and ultimately returned to 
England. In his own country he becomes 
at once the hero of the intellectual 
aristocrats of the young Communist move- 
ment in Bloomsbury, and carries on the 
class-war propaganda by describing—or 
rather inventing—the atrocities to which 
he had been subjected. 

In the London atmosphere the novel 
begins to move again on new lines. It is 
satire with a sharp twist of irony and an 
element of grim tragedy. There is Jack 
Cruze, a Dickensian character, a rich and 
lusty Philistine of amorous tastes who is 
drawn by desire into the strange com- 
panionship of the left-wing intellectuals 
and fooled to the top of his bent by 
Tristram and Gillian. There is Victor 
Stamp, the luckless artist, and his devoted 
girl companion—a character whom the 
author treats with a tenderness of which 
we might not have supposed him capable. 
And there is the whole circle of these— 
how shall we describe them?—it is best to 
use the words of Don Percy himself— 
***Communist’ intellectuals,” “fancy salon- 
revolutionaries, old-school-tie pinks.” “If 
it ever comes to a show-down and if there’s 
a bit of a shoot-up,” says Percy, who is 
represented as the full-blown Communist 
agitator, out to meet lie with lie, atrocity- 
mongering with atrocity-mongering, in 
the class-war propaganda business, “‘it 
will be a matter of complete indifference 
to me which of you are wiped out.”? And 
Percy, in the excess of his frankness, 
himself nearly gets wiped out by Jack, 
whose comic amorousness turns to fury 
under the spur of Géillian’s wounded 
vanity. 

The irony of the novel contrasts with 
the satire of the tract. The latter often 
misses fire; the former does not. The Re- 
venge for Love is admirably constructed. The 
characters have a disturbing lifelikeness. 
The story gathers weight as it goes on, 
the atmosphere becomes more tense in its 
tragi-comedy, the persons more profoundly 
involved in the web which they have spun 
around themselves. A brilliant, original, 
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and impressive work, free from meretri- 
cious tricks, but much art has gone to 
the making of it. 


LYRICAL ECSTASY 


THE LEMON TREE. By Margot Rud- 
dock. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
It must be an exciting and stimulating 
experience for a young poet to be dis- 
covered by Mr. Yeats—he is so generous, 
so enthusiastic. To this curious little book 
he has contributed a charming poem, in 
which he declares Miss Ruddock to be “‘a 
beautiful lofty thing or a thing Heroically 
lost, heroically found,” and in a foreword 
(part of which introduced some of Miss 
Ruddock’s work in the London Mercury) he 
describes how he came across the poetess, 
how he criticized her “passionate, in- 
coherent improvisations” until they be- 
came coherent poems, how he realized that 
here was ‘‘a power of expression of spiritual 
suffering unique in her generation.” 
There follows a document, Almost I 
Tasted Ecstasy, which is Miss Ruddock’s 
explanation of her peculiar behaviour in 
Barcelona last year—on the face of it that 
of a hysterical young woman; the facts, 
however, recorded with complete in- 
tegrity, indicate an experience of intense, 
mystical exaltation. The story is one that, 
in Mr. Yeats’s opinion, ‘‘lacks neither 
nobility or strangeness.” Certainly it serves 
to throw some light on Miss Ruddock’s 
cast of mind. Her contemplative lyrics 
reveal the struggle for or the attainment 
of a state of spiritual perception lying 
beyond thought; ‘‘Consider and consider 
and always come back to what you said 
in a flash and what you knew when you 
saw it,’ she has written; and many of 
these twenty tiny poems show that she 
can distil a moment of unadulterated 
vision with a simplicity that is, in these 
sophisticated days, almost startling. Whe- 
ther Miss Ruddock is capable of a more 
sustained inspiration we should not care 
to predict, but this small collection ex- 
hibits a talent that is worthy of expansion. 


A. C. Boyp 
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PLATO AS FASCIST 
By R. CG. K. Ensor 


HeLATO TO-DAY. By R. H. S. Cross- 


man. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Crossman, whose home is New 
among the younger Greats tutors at 
Oxford, a city councillor, and much in- 


_ terested in the politics of the Left. In this 
_ volume he sets out to tell us what Plato 
would have thought of our politics and 
_ civilization, and at what points he would 


have been wrong. 
It originated as a successful series of 


| broadcast talks. Few who have not tried 


turning lectures into a book can imagine 
how hard a process that is. One may 
believe Mr. Crossman’s assertion that to 


_ make a book out of broadcasts is harder. 


It only seems a pity that he did not scrap 


his radio arrangement more fully. The 


first 133 of these 300 pages form a mere 
ante-chamber and, in a book, are far too 


_ long. The reader is nearly worn out by’ 
_ rather humdrum summaries of Socrates 


and the pre-Socratics before he reaches 
anything in particular that Mr. Crossman 
has to say. 

When he gets there he will be rewarded 
by some interesting points of view. The 
aspect of Plato which the volume elabor- 
ates is that of the high-minded Fascist, 
disgusted by class-war and the futilities of 
democracy, in an age of crumbling faiths 
and lowered ideals. We are first shown 
him down to the stage represented by the 
Republic; and then his criticism, as from 
that stage, is brought to bear, first upon 
British democracy as a system, and next 


_ upon special aspects of it—British educa- 


tion and the contemporary British family. 


In Chapters 8 and g Plato goes on to 
review in succession Russian Communism 


and German Fascism. In Chapter 10 we 
are brought back to Ancient Greece, and 
shown the failure of Plato’s political con- 
ceptions as tried out at Syracuse; follow- 
ing which Mr. Crossman turns upon the 
philosopher and rather briefly dissects him. 


Here we learn for the first time why, in 
the dissector’s opinion, despite the pene- 
trating truth of so much in Plato’s criti- 
cism, his positive Fascist policy was bound 
to fail. 

The chapters (5-9) which correspond 
to the title of the book are clever writing 
and good reading. At some points, it may 
be, the author uses Plato a little too much 
as a stalking-horse, and at a few others he 
talks through his hat. To describe the 
British monarchy and the House of Lords 
as “institutions whose only purpose is to 
delay changes and prevent hurried legis- 
lation” (p. 148) is absurdly beside the 
mark in the case of the monarchy. Again, 
the passage in which Plato is made 
(pp. 234-5) to approve of Dr. Goebbels’s 
anti-semitism is surely unfair to Plato; 
whose warranty for a “‘noble lie” could 
hardly cover lying profoundly ignoble. 
But perhaps the main defect of these 
chapters—more or less acknowledged by 
Mr. Crossman in his important Epilogue— 
is that they are confined too continuously 
to presenting one side of the case—the 
Plato-Fascist side. When the reader reaches 
Chapter 1o (but not till then), he finds 
that Mr. Crossman regards this side as 
having all along been vitiated in some of 
its most fundamental assumptions. It 
would have been better to let the cat out 
of the bag earlier. Most readers need 
to have the pros and cons alternated at 
closer intervals, if any coherent and 
balanced conclusions are to be left in 
their minds. 

These defects in presentation will be 
regretted most, perhaps, by those who 
agree with Mr. Crossman that much so- 
called democratic theory is dangerously 
weak, and who share his dislike for seeing 
‘Fascism rejected and democracy defended 
on quite inadequate grounds.” So much 
clever writing, acute thinking, and good 
intention might have given us more. Not 
that their present gift is negligible. 
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A GAY GURNEY 
By Edith Shackleton 


ELIZABETH FRY: QUAKER HERO- 

INE. By Janet Whitney. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
As though by some queer justice, Elizabeth 
Fry, who may be said to have invented 
prison reform and came to know the most 
miserable places and depraved people of 
her time, was one of the rich and gay 
Gurneys and grew up in one of the 
pleasantest of English homes—a home 
that is also one of the best known, thanks 
to Mr. Percy Lubbock’s Earlham. In this 
long biography Mrs. Whitney wisely gives 
a good deal of attention to backgrounds 
of hospitable Gurney and Fry households 
where vast and profoundly affectionate 
broods were reared—to Earlham itself, 
to Mildred Court, the handsome house 
in the City where Elizabeth, as a bride, 
struggled vainly to get a little privacy 
among the flocks of visiting Quakers and 
the staff of her husband’s bank below, of 
Plashetts, the great house in Essex which 
her husband inherited, and the cottage 
by the river they took for fishing and 
picnics. (The week-ending, simple-life 
spirit is not modern but as old, probably 
as the earliest neolithic barrow.) Wisely, 
too, Mrs. Whitney devotes more than 
two-thirds of the book to Elizabeth’s life 
before she first visited Newgate Prison. 
Reports of committees can become 
dreary and futile, but it will always 
be important to know what sort of men 
and women they were who inspired the 
notable leapings forward of the human 
spirit. 

Little of the personal tale is out of date. 
Elizabeth Fry met all the well-disguised 
giants who, to this day, waylay the woman 
who attempts to be “out in the world 
and doing the world’s work.’? She was 
called, in her own time, ““The Angel of 
the Prisons,” just as Florence Nightingale, 
a little later, was to be called ‘“The Lady 
with the Lamp,” though the sentimental 
figures suggested by these titles would 
merely have stayed at home to be praised 


and petted and never tackled prison lice 
and field-hospital gangrene. It was by 
their good brains, backed by their un- 
obtrusively used social power, not alone 
by their pitiful hearts, that both these 
splendid citizens achieved their reforms. 

Like any woman who wants to do public 
or professional work still, Elizabeth Fry 
was upbraided by her family and friends 
for her alleged neglect of her home and 
children, though nobody thought it wrong, 
as Mrs. Whitney points out, for her to 
leave them for the long visits and pleasure 
tours of the time, or to nurse fairly remote 
relatives. Elizabeth herself was sometimes 
distressed by the undisciplined behaviour 
of her eleven boys and girls, but confided 
to her diary a confident feeling that “all 
would turn out well in the end’ and she 
refused to have them punished by gover- 
nesses. The good sense which told her 
that piety was not enough for women 
prisoners, that they should be allowed 
to work and be paid for their work at 
market prices, allowed her to take pride 
and pleasure in her high-spirited brood, 
even though, when she was raised to the 
Quaker ministry and had to sit facing 
the congregation, their conduct in meeting 
was very disconcerting. Neither her wealth 
of pity nor her delight in affection could 
reduce her to irrationality. This is how 
she considered, at the age of sixteen, the 
problems of her desire to turn ‘‘plain”’ 
Quaker : 

October, 1798. I have now two things 
weighing heavily on my mind: dancing and 
singing, so sweet and so pretty do they seem. 
It is not only my giving up these things, but 
I am making the others miserable and laying 
a restrain on their pleasures. . . . If I could 
make a rule never to give way to vanity, 
excitement or flirting, I do not think I 
should object to dancing, but it always 
leads me into some one of these faults. . . . 
But as my giving it up would hurt many, it 
should be one of those things I part with 
most carefully. 
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Though much has been written about 
Elizabeth Fry, this is the first full-dress 
biography to appear for twenty years. 
Mrs. Whitney has planned it admir- 
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ably, letting the characters speak for 
themselves when possible, and tuning 
the whole book to the outlook of to- 
day. 


LA VIE PAYSANNE 
By Marie Scott-James 


MONT-PAON. By Marie Mauron. Oxford 

University Press. 4s. 6d. 

Three years ago, Mr. F. L. Lucas in- 
troduced to us Mme. Mauron’s enchant- 
ing study of the Provencal village 
which she calls Mont-Paon. The original 
French now made available over here 
through the enterprise of the Oxford 
University Press renews and _ intensifies 
the pleasure given by the English version 
of this faithful evocation of rural com- 
munity life. With the imaginative per- 
ception which enables her to paint un- 
forgettable portraits of the local worthies 
—the simple and generous Zeéne, the 
inarticulate Liffran, the poseur Théophile, 
the ‘‘advanced”’ Pascal, and the shrewdly 
innocent Mayor—Mme. Mauron com- 
bines an astringent humour which makes 
her implicit criticism of French bureau- 
cracy extremely entertaining. In her 
double function of school-teacher and 
secretary to the local council, she had 
ample opportunity for studying the official 
communications of the Republic—all 
marked extremely urgent—and their neg- 
ligible reactions upon the preoccupied 
commune of Mont-Paon. 

We see her first toiling up the steep 
mountain path to the village, through 
meadows, vineyards, and olive-trees, in 
the hot silence of a Provengal summer 
afternoon. ‘‘Ces champs assoupis, sans Ame 
qui vive, ne promettent grand’ chose au 
double fonctionnaire de la République.” 
And, indeed, the Mayor who greeted her 
with delightful bonhomie showed a complete 
vagueness as to the nature of her functions. 
“Pas besoin de tant de paperasses’’ was 
his general reply to all attempts to goad 
him into official activity. Why call a 
meeting of the Council when any pressing 
affairs could be discussed with its members 


in the café? Besides, the Council Chamber 
would provide an airy bedroom for the 
new secretary. Files, records, local finance? 
Well, it was the custom to copy out the 
annual budget of the Council from year 
to year since figures of some sort were 
thought necessary. The file marked 
“Movement of Population”? contained old 
newspapers; the “Register of Horses,” a 
copy of La Gargonne; “Current Corre- 
spondence,’ a memorandum of the Prison 
Regulations for 1885. However, Mme. 
Mauron would have plenty to do in 
patching up local quarrels, writing letters 
for the illiterate, and extracting hunting 
permits from dilatory sportsmen. 

But the Republic was not so easily 
satisfied. The Secretary had to deal 
with a Requisition of Horses—and what 
horses !—an inspection of motor vehicles, 
the preparation of voting facilities for 
non-existent voters, and the manufac- 
ture of evidence for a quinquennial 
census. Mont-Paon is itself much too 
busy with its harvests and its livestock 
to bother with affairs of this kind. It 
has no clock. Its inhabitants tell the time 
by the local train—that touching little 
train “‘qui va et vient tout le jour sans 
rancune, avec J’intention de servir.”’ It 
has no station. One waves a lighted 
newspaper to stop the train. It has no 
electricity—although electricity is a battle- 
cry of the Progressive party on the Council 
—because it cannot afford it, unless it 


‘gives up its status as commune and 


attaches itself to Arles. And who would 
expect that of a “pays toujours libre’’? 
“Libre !’’ ejaculates the electrical engineer 
contemptuously. ‘“‘Mais de quoi faire?” A 
question frequently and vainly asked by the 
apostles of progress of humble democrats 
who like to regulate their own affairs. 
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STALIN: SAVIOUR OR SCOUNDREL? 
By David Thomson 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY. By Pat Sloan. 
Gollancz. 6s. 

THE REVOLUTION BETRAYED: 
What is the Soviet Union and Where 
is it Going? By Leon Trotsky. Faber. 
1as. 6d. 

Mr. Sloan lived in Russia from 1931 
until 1936 and gives in this book a first- 
hand—and in many ways a first-rate— 
account of the Communist experiment. 
He adds, indeed, little that is essential to 
the description already given more objec- 
tively by Lord and Lady Passfield in their 
Soviet Communism. He is excellent in his 
description of social changes in Russia. 
But in the second and third parts of his 
task, concerning the political structure 
and its advantages over parliamentary 
systems, he is less convincing. His funda- 
mental difficulty is that he makes one 
or two primary assumptions, which he 
does not attempt to justify, and which 
lead him into difficulties in the course of 
his argument. Thus, he assumes vox popult 
vox det. ‘““Democracy, contrary to many 
illusory views, does not mean freedom of 
every kind. It means the rule of the 
people, and this means the suppression 
of the enemies of the people.” But the 
dilemma then arises which Edmund 
Burke pointed out—that government is 
not merely a matter of will or intention, 
but of knowledge, wisdom, and judgment 
as well. To the quantitative task of eliciting 
“the will of the people’? must be added 
the qualitative task of ‘“‘enlightening the 
people,” for the will of the people is no 
ready-made thing. This task the Bol- 
shevik party has been engaged in since 
1918; often without any immediate sanc- 
tion of “‘the majority.” 

So anxious is Mr. Sloan to prove that 
U.S.S.R. is a democracy that he evades 
this aspect of the experiment. Evidently 
the Communist Party is not proud of 
having “‘educated its masters.”” He passes 
over the liquidation of the kulaks and the 


concentration camps; and the leadership 
of the Communist Party is claimed to be 
really ‘‘democratic.” ‘‘It is usual for the 
Communist Party to put forward a 
candidate, trade unions and other or- 
ganizations can also do so, and there is 
nothing to prevent the Party’s candidate 
from not being elected, if he has not 
sufficient prestige among the voters.” 
We are also told that voting was by show 
of hands until last year. And we are left 
to believe that the Communist Party 
took no active steps in such conditions 
to ensure the election of a trusty member 
of their own. Although it is admitted, 
with engaging frankness, that ‘Even 
in the U.S.S.R. to-day there may be 
people who are not above cadging for 
votes.” 

Mr. Sloan, in short, would insist that 
Soviet democracy is now a reality, but 
that it can remain so only by a certain 
element of dictatorship—of dictatorship 
of the proletariat over the relics of bour- 
geois society. M. Trotsky sees the develop- 
ment of U.S.S.R. as precisely the opposite. 
It is the growing dictatorship of the 
bureaucracy over the proletariat itself, a 
vast parasite growth which has absorbed 
the old Bolshevik Party and through it 
the whole State-machinery. It becomes 
ever a more distinct, privileged, intolerant 
social class. The author examines, with 
great wit and bitter invective, the ‘‘achieve- 
ments” of U.S.S.R., the “zigzags of 
leadership” in economic policy, the 
“generalization of want,” the Stakhanov 
movement, piece-work, the growth of 
inequality with competition, and the need 
for bureaucracy which this situation 
creates. One must not look here for much 
constructive criticism. When the kulaks 
were protected it was a mistake, when 
they were attacked it was a mistake; one 
is not clear what M. Trotsky would have 
done. To all those who assert that 
Socialism or Soviet democracy is now 
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complete in Russia, but that some dic- 
tatorship must continue to suppress the 
enemies of the people (that is, to people 
like Stalin and Mr. Sloan) Trotsky has 
one great reply. He quotes the great 
Marx himself. ““Law can never stand 
higher than the economic structure and 
the cultural development conditioned 
by it.” Therefore, argues Trotsky, either 
you have not established Socialism, for 
if you had there would be no need for 
any dictatorship ; as soon as true Socialism 
begins, the State begins to wither away: 
or else you have established Socialism, 
and there is no excuse to prolong the 
dictatorship. It is a difficult dilemma to 
avoid on purely Marxist grounds. 
Trotsky’s judgment of modern Russia is, 
then, in complete conflict with Mr. Sloan’s, 
and with the Webbs’—whose book he 
condemns as heartily as Mr. Sloan com- 
mends it. Trotsky sees in the Communist 
prohibition of opposition-parties the very 
origin of the degradation of the system. 
A fine speech of self-vindication, in which 
he offers evidence of the falsity of mariy 
of the Moscow Confessions, is printed 
in an appendix. The translator has per- 
formed with skill a task which must have 


been extremely difficult: but need 
he have perpetrated ‘‘policification,” 
“‘sabotagers,” ‘‘State-izing,” and “‘de- 


kulakization”’? 

Mr. Sloan, like most fanatical believers, 
can scarcely conceive of honest difference 
of opinion; all who are not for him are 
not only against him but must be moved 
by selfish interests. And so, “In a com- 
munity or any organization where the 
members have common interests, there 
is no place for a party system.”? Anyone 
who reads both these books (and every- 
one should) will be left somewhat sus- 
picious of this kind of totalitarianism. 
Perhaps the paradoxes of modern Russia 
are at last expressed adequately in the 
very conflict between these two books; 
maybe it is the famous dialectic at 
work, and from it the less fanatical 
partisan may learn something of the 
truth. 
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SOUTH SEA PARTIES 


THIS LIFE ’VE LOVED. By Isobel 
Field. Michael Joseph. 15s. 


My grandfather . . . told of a man who 
escaped a tornado that carried away his 
house, his wife, and his six children. 

“Goodness !”’ Betty exclaimed. “What did 
the poor man do?” 

“He built a new house and married 
again,” said Grandpa. 


This Thurber-like anecdote shows that 
Mrs. Field’s memoirs do not need to rely 
for their interest on the fact that she was 
R. L. Stevenson’s step-daughter and 
amanuensis. But her book does explain 
why she and her mother suited Stevenson 
so well. The Osbournes were a happy-go- 
lucky family, taking life as it came; by 
the time she was about twenty-two Isobel 
Osbourne had lived in a Nevada mining 
camp, studied art in Paris, been serenaded 
in Spanish in Southern California, married 
a San Francisco painter at an hour’s notice 
(in an old grey dress), and given a party 


diaries edited by 
SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


This is a new abridgement 
covering the period 1763= 
1798. “A most extraordinary 
ae man, and his history is the 
i most curious history of those 
the Duke of 
is 


300 pages 


, 4 z 
times,” said 


Wellington. 


NELSON : 5/- 
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for Oscar Wilde; ‘“This is where I belong,” 
Wilde burst out when he came into her 
studio, and was greeted by the Chinese 
boy dressed for the occasion as a mandarin. 
But the best parties were at Honolulu, 
where Mrs. Field’s first husband was given 
a commission to paint island scenes for a 
shipping company’s offices. Newcomers 
had to decide whether to join the Royal 
set or the Missionaries—the two groups 
didn’t mix. The Missionaries were really 
rich American business men, only the sons 
or grandsons of missionaries; but the 
Royals were genuine—a king, two queens, 
and dozens of princesses. Mrs. Field 
became very friendly with King Kalakaua ; 
she designed the Royal Order of Oceania 
for him, and the Hawaiian flag, and was 
commissioned by him to paint fading 
fish, whose remarkable tartan patterns 
she managed to record in the few minutes 
before they vanished. 

It was during this Honolulu time that 
Stevenson began to play an important 
part in her life—he spent several months 
there between two of his South Sea cruises 
—and the rest of the book, which ends 
with his death, is as much a record of him 
as of herself. Mrs. Field was devoted to her 
own father—Samuel Osbourne appears 
in a more sympathetic light here than in 
any other book on the Stevenson circle— 
and consequently very critical of her step- 
father, and of all his efforts to plan her 
life for her; she shows Stevenson as un- 
expectedly insistent on his rights and 
duties as head of a family. But she found 
him so likeable, and life in Samoa was so 
much to her taste that she settled down 
very happily at Vailima. She has much 
that is interesting, and a good deal that 
is new, to say about Stevenson’s relations 
with the natives and with his friends in 
England, about his way with gushing 
admirers, his methods of composition, his 
emotions at being a lifelong exile from 
home. She brings out old Mrs, Stevenson’s 
marvellous adaptability, and Fanny’s un- 
fussy care of her husband, and sterling 
qualities as a pioneer. But in all this there 
is nothing of hushed reverence for the 
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great man, of embarrassing filial piety, 
and Stevenson fans are not the only 
readers who will enjoy this breathless, 
dateless, casually spelt, and very enter- 
taining book. 

Janet ApAM SMITH 


PORTRAITS OF ENGLISH 
PLACES 


GENIUS OF ENGLAND. By H. J. 
Massingham. With Illustrations by 
Charles Stabb. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Massingham’s new book contains 

eleven essays, ten of which are portraits 

of various English localities—Dorset, the 

Cotswolds, Portland Bill, and Silchester 

among them. Most of these he knows 

well, but in one paper, ‘“‘Foreign Parts,” 
he writes a stranger’s impression of 

Lincolnshire. The eleventh piece is about 

Samuel Butler’s four years in New Zea- 

land, and Mr. Massingham justifies its 

inclusion here as showing “the influence 
of a particular place upon an individual 
human genius, English to the bone.”’ 

It is in the country, and principally in 
the southern half of the kingdom, that the 
author finds the genius of England. For 
him the Industrial State is a nightmare 
which must pass away eventually, when 
the small farmers, if any survive, ‘‘will 
be the mustard-seed of the England to 
come.”’ 

As a writer on rural England Mr. 
Massingham’s principal interests are 
architecture and the story of man’s 
existence in the country. He writes espe- 
cially well, for example, of building in 
the Cotswolds, where “the periods are 
but variations upon a single theme.” 
His knowledge of geology, also, is a 
considerable asset to him. Mr. Massing- 
ham uses words with appreciation and 
tact, but, like many writers, he is at 
his best when his subject is most nearly 
concrete. 


IT. A. Witzrams 
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MR. JOAD 


THE TESTAMENT OF JOAD. By C. 

E. M. Joad. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Joad is frank about this book as 
about everything else. As a man whose 
distinctive gifts discover themselves linked 
to a scarcely less distinctive Ink-Bottle 
Imp personality whose cheerfulness, as 
he indicates, will persistently break in 
upon his intended solemnities, he finds 
it necessary to have a whipping boy for 
his academic works, a kind of rag-bag 
book “into which to tip all the refuse 
irrelevancies and irreverences, all the 
expressions of irritation and outpourings 
. and spiritual scallywaggery 
which would otherwise have crept into 
the other and spoilt it.”’ He is writing, he 
says, a very serious academic book just 
now. Hence this present volume of prides 
and prejudices. 

Rather, prides in prejudices, for he 
clearly enjoys his violently held opinions, 
their divergence from prevailing views, 
the incongruity of his (the terms are his 
own) guttersnipe and spiritual natures. 
He sets them all down with the vigour 
of an alert and busy mind and lively and 
ready pen, the “notes by the way” of an 
affable rationalist who flirts as readily 
with strange creeds and cults as with more 
material objects (again I but paraphrase), 
who even “dabbles in mysticism and the 
occult,’’ while all the while keeping an 
open eye on the contemporary world at 
large, expressing views on most matters, 
scolding where he thinks scolding due, 
declaring his views on beauty, and on 
all manner of lesser and larger topics. 

Possibly the book has rather more form 
than this somewhat haphazard selection 
of subjects might suggest, but essentially 
it is an informal work finding its principal 
unity and coherence in the personality of 
the author—a volatile, never-constant 
quantity (or should it be quality?), 
disarming, one might almost say in- 
gratiating, in its frankness, and certainly 
never dull. 

GEOFFREY WEST 
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Just Published 


Stubhs 
at Fifty 


GUY POCOCK 


Frank Swinnertonin The Observer.— 


‘A delightfully amusing novel. 
One recognizes everything in it 
from the food at school to all the 
schoolmasters and aesthetes.’ 

7/6 net 


An Encyclopaedia 
of London 


The first work of its kind at a popular 
price, offering in alphabetical, encyclo- 
pedic form, a conspectus of London 
lore. 

The work has been edited by Mr. 
William Kent, the well-known London 
guide and author of London for Every- 
man, etc., and he has been assisted by 
a number of experts on London’s 
history and topography. 800 pages, 
550,000 words, Illustrated.* 7/6 net 


Ready June 10th 
Britain 
and the Beast 


Edited by 
CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


The face of Britain surveyed by twenty- 
six eminent writers. It is the greatest 
co-operative effort that has yet been 
made in literary form to analyse the 
causes of the wilful waste going on in 
England to-day. 352 pages with 57 
illustrations in photogravure.* 10/6 net 


*Prospectuses post free from Dent’s 
Aldine House, Bedford St., London, W.C.2 
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COUNT KEYSERLING’S PHILOSOPHY 
By Olaf Stapledon 


THE ART OF LIFE. By Count Hermann 
Keyserling. Translated by K. S. Shel- 
vankar. Selwyn and Blount. 15s. 

In his preface to the English translation 

Count Keyserling recommends this collec- 

tion of papers as an epitome of his “‘theory 

of spiritual realization.” It is a strange 
blend of sound thought and perversity. 

The author’s fine powers seem to be 

hampered by subtle defects of character 

and by distorting influences in his environ- 
ment. A tendency toward self-complacency 
combines with the anti-intellectual’s lack 
of clear definition to prevent him from 
giving us the helpful message that he seeks 
to give. To these disabilities must be added 
the prejudices of the aristocrat who lost 
much through the Russian Revolution and 
has made his home in modern Germany. 
Yet the book is full of interest and 
contains something of real value. Accord- 
ing to the author’s theory of “polarization” 
every spirit needs, for the full evocation 
of its individuality, intercourse with the 

“other,” with something different from 

itself. ““Wherever there is a polar reaction, 

one opposed factor calls forth the other.” 

Each sex, for instance, “‘raises its opposite 

to its maximal identity.” Essentially, man 

‘“‘incarnates a relation between a self and 

a not-self”’; and he must seek to “‘polarize 

his whole being with absolutely everything 

that is not himself.” This is a fertile 
principle, and one on which the Count 
lays much stress. But he himself has 
entirely failed to polarize his being with 
one great movement of modern thought. 

Feeling strongly critical of much that is 

modern, as he well may, he has merely 

shut scientific culture out from himself, 
instead of assimilating and transforming it. 

Consequently, in reaction against material- 

ism he has vitiated his best thought by 

regression to archaic values. Clearly, 

“polarization” may be distorted into mere 

self-affirmation and intolerance of the 

“other,” 


The author has much that is helpful to 
say about the mutual polarization of 
national cultures. Intercourse between 
peoples should deepen the individuality 
of each. A man cannot experience his own 
national culture fully unless he is familiar 
with at least two foreign cultures. Here 
speaks the true cosmopolitan. The Count 
has no illusion that the Nordic peoples are 
the salt of the earth. Yet he is no inter- 
nationalist. He assumes, quite wrongly, 
that internationalism is hostile to the 
cultural individuality of peoples. While 
admitting that extreme nationalism is 
primitive, he declares that, “‘even so, 
it participates infinitely more in Spirit 
than even the sublimest international- 
(Raa 

Though he is no worshipper of race, all 
his views are coloured by his acceptance 
of the Third Reich and by his hatred of 
international Communism. He recognizes, 
however, in Communism a healthy factor, 
namely, a reaction from individualism, a 
will for “‘re-communion with the ‘you.’ ” 
But ‘“‘the profound meaning of all Com- 
munism,”’ he declares, “‘is best expressed 
by German National Socialism.” Liberal- 
ism, with its ideal of gradual and easy 
progress, he despises. We must welcome, 
he says, phases of “‘fruitful disorder,” in 
which the new will triumph over the old 
in heroic struggle. But his ‘‘new”’? smacks 
strongly of the archaic. He regards the 
contemporary cult of the military virtues 
as a wholesome antidote to the ‘‘insectifica- 
tion”’ of man by science and industrialism, 
and by the pursuit of mere happiness. Our 
longing for happiness is said to be at 
bottom a longing not merely for pleasure 
but for “plenitude,” fullness of being. Life, 
he says, is essentially an art. And the 
supreme work of that art is the State. The 
great statesman must “know how to kill 
at the right moment, coerce, violate, im- 
prison, confiscate, exile, ruin, deceive, 
and lie.” Heil Hitler! 
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THE LONDON MERCURY 


Jonathan Swift 


by BERTRAM NEWMAN. “Mr. Newman has given to his hero 


a touch of sombre magnificence, and for this all those who admire Swift and 


_ care for English biography will be grateful.”—Harotp Nicoison in The 


Plato 


Daily Telegraph. 125. 6d. net 


To-day 


by R. H. 8. CROSSMAN. “Mr. Crossman deserves high praise for 
making Plato real in spite of the fact that he teaches about him in a 


university.”——-Bertranp Russexr in the New Statesman. 75. 6d. net 


Modern English Art 


edited by CHRISTOPHER BLAKE. A pictorial survey, with an 
extremely wide scope, of the various tendencies present in the artistic world 
to-day, extending from Royal academicians to abstract artists. 65. net 


Rebel in a Crinoline 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Memoirs of MALWIDA VON MEYSENBUG. “It is full of 
amusing anecdotes and vivid impressions of society, both high and low, in 
London, Paris and the old romantic yet hidebound Germany, now for ever 
vanished.” —Tvhe Times. 125. 6d. net 
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AN ITALIAN SEES SPAIN 


SPANIARDS’ WAY. By Vittorio G. 
Rossi. Translated by James Cleugh. 
Herbert Foseph. 8s. 6d. 

Signor Rossi won Italy’s most important 

literary prize—the Primo Foce—for this 

very readable account of Spain on the 
eve of the civil war. It is a skilfully 
designed patchwork of anecdote, descrip- 
tion, history, and psychology, and is 
written with great gusto. Some of Signor 

Rossi’s conclusions should not be taken 

too seriously, however. His excessive 

masculinity and his attitude to war, for 
instance, will not meet with much respect 

outside Fascist circles. But, taken as a 

whole, with frequent pinches of salt, it 

is as satisfactory as any recent book on 
the subject. 

The ability to select the truly significant, 
and a controlled imagination, are the 
prime qualifications for the reporter on 
Spain. The author has these qualifications, 
though his native sense of drama some- 
times leads him astray, just as it leads him 
to abuse his undoubted gift for words. 
Like an Italian tenor, he likes to linger 
on the high notes. He is at his best when 
describing a scene or sketching a character. 
He can put a whole town in a paragraph, 
a person in a sentence. His description 
of a Sevillian in the ritualistic act of 
sitting down at a café table conveys not 
only a whole Andalusian type, but the 
essence of Seville itself. Jerez, Granada, 
Estremaduran villages, Asturian towns, 
Bilbao, Toledo, Valencia come to life 
in the same essential way. His book is 
well worth reading for these chapters 
alone. 

But his loyalty overcomes his judgment 
when he touches on racial and political 
problems. His Fascist philosophy makes 


NEW LITERATURE 


situation. Such sentiments as the following 
have a familiar ring. He quotes, with 
obvious approval, a Spanish friend : 


An invasion is a fact which is to be classified 
under the heading . . . of creation... . 
Destruction and creation, the voluptuous 
element in life, are inseparable from man. 
The warrior and the invader are driven to 
create, therefore, by a sort of tense con- 
vulsion that accelerates the rhythm of their 
lives to an extraordinary degree and gives 
them the unique and supreme type of 
delight . . . proper to the warrior. 


Writing of the conquistadors, he says: 
“But who were Pizarro’s followers? A 
most egregious gang of butchers. Well, to 
make history it is sometimes necessary to 
dispense with certificates of good conduct.” 
Apart from such passages of unfortunate 
nonsense, which doubtless helped it to 
win the Primo Foce prize, Spaniards’ 
Way has great merit, and Mr. Cleugh’s 
translation is brilliant. 
GEORGE ELLIDGE 


Are you a ‘YES’ man? 
or a ‘NO’ man? 


The Yes-folk will agree with almost anything. 
They are subservient to every strong will they 
encounter. They bow to mere weight of opinion. 
Their motto is, ‘‘Anything for a quiet life!’’ The 
No-folk are pugnaciously disposed to disagree with 
everything and with everybody. They are quick 
to contradict flatly. Their motto is, ‘I have a-will 
of my own.”’ 


But between these extremes are the sensible 
fellows who are always open to conviction. True, 
they demand practical proof before expressing an 
opinion—but that is reasonable. In the “great 
little things” of daily life they are, of course, equally 


amenable to proof. Take, for instance, shaving. 
If it be asserted that there is a shaving cream un- 
surpassed in quality, in richness of lather, and in 
all the functions which a shaving cream is expected 
to perform, they will say, ‘‘Very well—let us try 
it. Experience will deny or confirm that claim.” 


> ss << 


So, we suggest that you send to the address 
below for a free trial tube of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream. It will be sufficient for a week’s shaving, 
and it will prove its own merit. Afterwards, you 
will purchase the large I/6d. tube regularly from 
your chemist. A postcard to Euthymol, Box 128/59, 
50, Beak Street, W.I.—will start the sample tube 
on its journey to you. 
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him not only assume himself but invest 
the Spaniard with a swaggering manliness 
which does not fit him at all. One feels 
that Signor Rossi is too concerned with 
making an indirect apology for the beliefs 
and activities of the leaders of his own 
country to write fairly of the Spanish 
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OTHER BOOKS: SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


DRAMA 


PAINS AND PENALTIES: A Play in 4 Acts. 

By Laurence Housman. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
Close upon the heels of his Palace Scenes, pub- 
lished in April, comes Mr. Housman’s drama 
of George IV and Queen Caroline. This play 
was banned by the Lord Chamberlain in 1911, 
no reason for the action being furnished until 
nine years later. But although seventeen years 
have passed since an acceptable version of the 
piece was offered to managers, it still awaits 
public performance. The version now issued 
in book form contains the ‘offensive’? words 
originally complained of. Without the help 
of the author’s preface, few readers would 
detect them. 


THE STAGE IRISHMAN. A History of the 
Irish Play and Stage Characters from the 
Earliest Times. By G. C. Duggan. Longmans. 
15S. 

A scholarly work packed with curious infor- 
mation and detail. By tracking down Irish 
characters in every kind of English play, by 
tracing the fate of transplanted Elizabethan 
and Restoration drama in Ireland, Mr. Duggan 
throws an unexpected light on our stage his- 
tory. He completes his survey with a study 
of eighteenth-century comedy and leaves the 
nineteenth century severely alone. He allows 
the reader to make his own deductions and 
some of these will be startling. National types 
are fatal to genuine creation or even obser- 
vation. Several centuries of war, trade, alliance, 
or enmity—to produce a Captain O’Blunder 
or a Sir Lucius O’ Trigger! 


MESMER. A Playin Three Acts. By Beverley 
Nichols. Cape. 5s. 
Mr. Nichols is evidently fascinated by the 
power of mind over matter. His play centres 
round the founder of mesmerism, including 
Mozart as a member of the cast. It is very 
pleasantly written, never profound, but should 
be good entertainment. Mesmer’s methods are 
represented as a groping after psychoanalysis ; 
but the central incident of the play—the curing 
of a case of psychopathic blindness—would 
be regarded as very over-simplified by Freud. 
It presumably can claim dramatic justification. 


FICTION 

MAIDEN CASTLE. By John Cowper Powys. 

Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
Another of Mr. Powys’s monstrous nightmares. 
Moman, the bony, earth-enamoured, physi- 
cally deficient hero, Wizzie, the orphaned, 
satyr-seduced, slatternly-smart circus rider 
whom he buys for a companion, Thuella, the 
gruesomely thin, red-haired pervert and Uryen 
Quirm, the sinister, evil-smelling man-monu- 
ment who thinks himself a Welsh God are 
types as familiar to us now as the Chinamen, 
the oily crooks and the deformed beggars of 
Edgar Wallace. The Dorset background of this 
orgiastic drama is brilliantly described. 
DEAD MAN LEADING. By V. S. Pritchett. 

Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Pritchett’s new novel, which deals with 
an expedition travelling in search of a mis- 
sionary lost in the South American jungle, 
contains some interesting and vivid passages ; 
its descriptions of the forests, and of the suf- 
ferings of two men wandering through them, 
are strikingly good, and the sketch of a séance, 
held to enquire whether the missionary is still 
alive, is brilliantly amusing. But the characters 
lack background—what we are told of their 
private lives simply does not convince; Mr. 
Pritchett is unduly mysterious about psycho- 
logical processes; and there are distressing 
passages of bogus mysticism. 
THREE COMRADES. By 

Remarque. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
A story told with tremendous gusto, of three 
ex-soldiers trying to run a garage in Berlin. 
The tone is that of a slick American film, 
cynical, sentimental, witty, and gay. Drinking, 
car-racing, “playing’? a customer, backing 
horses or gossiping in a disreputable bar, the 
friends are first-rate entertainment. Here 
Remarque conveys the intense excitement of 
physical activity, the mental stimulus of putting 
through a deal, the sense of companionship 
between men and the unstable, hectic atmo- 
sphere of the post-war depression with extra- 
ordinary skill. The improbable love-affair of 
one of the comrades with a beautiful girl who 
dies of consumption is too richly sentimental 
to spoil the fun. 


Erich Maria 


24. 
THE WIND CHANGES. By Olivia Manning. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
A clever if rather shadowy study against the 
background of the Irish troubles of a sensitive, 
egotistical, and sensual woman, whose longing 
for sympathetic companionship ultimately 
repels the men she temporarily attracts. The 
aloof and ironic writer from England and the 
young Irishman who is organizing a rising are 
too constantly tortured by the feminine problem 
of personal relationships to be convincing in 
their rdles as men of action and achievement. 


CLEO. By J. D. Beresford. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
There are several Mr. Beresfords. Here, for 
instance, is the brilliant, practised storyteller 
who can see the dramatic values of modern 
psychological methods and see through them. 
The older moral attributes of character and 
the accustomed conflict, if carried too far, 
result in plain allegory. Thanks to psychology, 
the allegory can be expressed on an apparently 
realistic rather than an abstract plane. Cleo, 
the heroine, recognizing at an early age the 
conflicting tendencies in herself, indulged in 
selfdramatization and presented contrary 
aspects of herself to various people. Her reason- 
able desire for experience took the form of 
alternative impulses towards religion and 
modern freedom. Something of life is lost in 
this method, but the working out of Cleo’s 
problem is highly enjoyable. 


A BRIDGE TO DIVIDE THEM. By Goronwy 
Rees. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The rather theatrical plot of this book is built 
on the relations of a young miner with two 
women—one a girl of his own class, the other 
relatively rich. Mr. Rees knows and beautifully 
describes the working-class milieu in which the 
story starts; his observation of other strata of 
society is superficial. But he is a writer with 
intelligence, imagination, and command of 
words, and his book is worth reading. 


LORD EMSWORTH AND OTHERS. By 
P. G. Wodehouse. Herbert Fenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Lord Emsworth, Mr. Mulliner, Ukridge, the 
Oldest Member, and Freddie Widgeon of the 
Drones are all represented in this volume. At 
Blandings Castle, with its rolling parkland, 
its well-bred bees, and its gentlemanly type of 
bird, Mr. Wodehouse is, as always, at his best. 
Ukridge, too, in the great sagas of the pawned 
brooch and the Home from Home is well up 
to his own low moral standards. The other 
tales, though not lacking in verbal felicities, 
are for the good rather than the cognoscenti. 


SELECTED LIST 


THE GAY AND MELANCHOLY FLUX. 
By William Saroyan. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

A third volume of stories in the same vein as 
the former ones, and written with the same 
freshness, variety, and universal curiosity. Mr. 
Saroyan’s line of development is towards 
an easing of his spirit of humour and mischief, 
and a more conscious art in the construc- 
tion of beautiful sentences. The vitality that 
drives him to incessant question and comment 
sustains him in the care of his technique. In 
this volume are several passages about himself 
as a writer: his admiration for Joyce is obvious, 
but his passionate anxiety to get the truth 
across, as he sees it, with all its contradictions, 
to “say the clean word,” keeps him from 
obscurity and recondite allusions. 


THE HAUNTED OMNIBUS. Edited by 
Alexander Laing. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Laing’s admirable collection of ghost 
stories by authors ranging from Pliny the 
Younger to that modern master, Professor 
W. F. Harvey, well illustrates the superior 
literary quality of this genre as compared with 
the detective tale. These writers have not 
merely to puzzle; they have to disturb or 
alarm, and most of them succeed. Among the 
distinguished examples by such celebrated 
practitioners as Edgar Allan Poe, May Sinclair, 
Edith Wharton, and M. R. James, should be 
mentioned the hair-raising story, ‘““The Yellow 
Wall Paper,’ by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
and Professor Harvey’s brilliant study in the 
macabre, “August Heat.” 


MOSS IS THE STUFF. By Adrian Alington. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

A pseudo-Dickensian fantasy about a fat boy 
who becomes a revivalist preacher which starts 
laboriously and ends up as a sufficiently 
amusing satire on mass psychology. Young 
Cox, whose watchwords are temperance and 
purity, finds himself placed by his rascally 
impresario at the head of a tremendous uplift 
racket backed by a newspaper peer. 


PHULMAT OF THE HILLS. By Verrier 
Elwin. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Father Elwin has, elsewhere, recorded the 
fruits of his intelligent and sympathetic study 
of the Gonds, a people of Central India. His 
excursion into fiction is less distinguished; the 
story of Phulmat is a peg on which to hang 
an account of the domestic life, customs, and 
myths of this primitive people; the details are, 
however, of considerable interest—for Father 
Elwin writes with frankness and good humour. 


SELECTED LIST 


DESPAIR. By Vladimir Nabokoff-Sirin. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by the author. Long. 
Smods 

This story is in the form of a document written 
by a young business man—an ingrained liar 
and poseur—who meets a tramp whom he 
considers to be his double; inducing the man 
to impersonate him, he murders him—less to 
obtain the insurance for himself and his wife 
than for the gratification of committing a 
perfect crime. How imperfect an artist in 
crime he is is cleverly indicated, though the 
narrative represents the exhibitionist’s desire 
for the recognition of his “masterpiece,” and 
his attempt to delude himself to the last 
moment. The nervous, self-conscious prose 
aptly conveys the neurotic personality. 


STRANGE HOUSES. By 

Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Jarrett asks us to imagine that the per- 
sonalities of two women—unknown to each 
other, and as different as they could well be— 
have become interchanged through the agency 
of an unscrupulous psychologist. Yet this is 
far from being pure fantasy; the actors in this 
strange drama—the husband of one of the 
victims, the young psychiatrist who is investi- 
gating the “case,’’ and the friends who help 
him—are real people; their reactions to the 
situation, and its insidious effects on their own 
emotional lives, are woven into a subtle and 
unusual story. 


PHINEAS KAHN. By Simon Blumenfeld. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The slice-of-life convention is apt to become 
wearisome, but the fare offered here is good, 
readable stuff with an agreeably unfamiliar 
flavour. This long chronicle of a poor and 
devout Jewish family starts with a vigorous and 
colourful description of life in. Russia; later 
Phineas and ‘his young wife emigrate, via 
Vienna, to London, where they live in pitiable 
squalor trying to provide for their ever- 
increasing family of clever and artistic children. 
The story loses vitality towards the end, but 
the early Whitechapel scenes have a terrible 
veracity that is memorable. 


BY DAY AND BY NIGHT. By Johan Bojer. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Sélvi 
and Richard Bateson. Appleton-Century Co. 
7s. 6d. 

Johan Bojer draws on an older tradition than 

that of contemporary fiction and this gives a 

satisfying strength and reality to his treatment 

of problems. Those who are acquainted with 


Cora Jarrett. 
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his The Great Hunger will find here the same 
conflict between the individual and society. 
He deals with what may be described nowa- 
days as the “bourgeois dream’ of indi- 
vidualism. His hero, Leif Sund, acquires enor- 
mous wealth by his invention of a machine- 
gun, which he sells to different nations. The 
results of science gone mad are brought home 
to him in a drastic and painful way. His self- 
conflict is presented against a background of 
local patriotism and vested interests. 


THE GROWN-UPS. By Catharine Whitcomb. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

The childhood of an American girl who is 
handed from one set of grown-ups to another 
as her father divorces, remarries, divorces, 
and remarries. With remarkable insight Miss 
Whitcomb describes the child’s puzzled accep- 
tance of the changes in her life, her passionate 
efforts to please the unreliable and incalculable 
grown-ups on whom she is so _ helplessly 
dependent, and her final realization, as she 
leaves childhood, of her own independence. 
Miss Whitcomb brings very clearly to life 
through the child’s eyes the characters she 
encounters. Less good are the excursions into 
the “‘grown-ups’ ”’ hidden lives. 


FICTION (Detective) 


MURDER AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 

By Elspeth Huxley.. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Just as the general faith in detective fiction as 
a means of escape from actual afflictions 
seems to be faltering—no doubt because its 
overworked producers have for some time been 
showing signs of inventive strain—a new 
and exhilarating competitor makes a dashing 
appearance in the field. Mrs. Huxley has a 
lively and original mind, tells her queer, 
intricate story well, and has the light ironic 
touch in dealing with British Government 
officials which gives the superior reader as 
good a reason for enjoying murder as he 
needs. 

Her setting is Africa, her leading corpse that 
of the Governor of a British colony. She has 
something new in detectives in Vachell, the 
robust Canadian, whose sense of fun is so 
refreshingly free from First in Greats allusions. 
Above all, she controls with humorous dis- 
cretion her own evidently sound knowledge of 
her African setting, with its tribal and anthro- 
pological mysteries. In short, enough clues to 
set the reader guessing that she is of the 
authentic Huxley tribe. 
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THE MAN WHO WASN’T THERE, By 
Anthony Gilbert. Collins for the Crime Club. 
7s. 6d. 

A vigorous and rapidly moving tale of double 
crime, told without the slightest concession to 
sentiment in the handling of victims or suspects, 
even of the Titian-coloured heroine, who 
would have seduced many less cool-headed 
members of Mr. Gilbert’s craft into presenting 
her more than life-size. It is a happy experience, 
also, to meet in Mr. Arthur Crook, the tough 
middle-aged lawyer—who does a good deal of 
his own tracking down as a side-line—an 
unofficial detective so completely lacking in 
charm or any form of sex-appeal that there is 
not much danger of the course of justice being 
greatly interrupted by love. 


HAND IN GLOVE. By M. G. Eberhart. 

Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Eberhart checks the course of what should 
have been an exciting story of murder with 
an American business background by her 
manner of telling it. She diverts attention, at 
critical moments, by elaborate explanatory 
asides, and at others seeks to indicate tension 
by using dramatically short sentences—an 
unsatisfactory transatlantic mixture of the 
staccato and the diffuse. She has the uncommon 
gift of Ethel Lina White for assembling strange 
characters and involving them in uneasy 
actions not inconsistent with their personalities, 
so that any one of them might be guilty; but 
she has neither her concentration nor her 
artistic power to create apprehension and 
evoke terrors unseen. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THEOBALD 
WOLFE TONE. Abridged and Edited by 
Sean O’Faolain. Nelson. 5s. 

Wolfe Tone is regarded as the founder of Irish 

republicanism and, like most of the leaders of 

revolt in his country, was of English Protestant 
descent. With luck and fair winds, he might 
have proved more drastic than George Washing- 
ton. Directly inspired by the Revolution in 

Paris, he planned, instigated, and took part 

in several French invasions of Ireland. Mr. 

O’Faolain’s selections from the diaries kept by 

Tone are skilfully arranged and present us 

with the man rather than the politician. This 

formidable revolutionary appears as an agree- 
able fellow, fond of wine and women, shrewd 
enough to weigh up General Buonaparte. 


SELECTED LIST 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET: Some Re- 
collections of Adventure. By George Mossop. 
Nelson. 8s. 6d. 

Unusual and exceptionally attractive remi- 

niscences of pioneer days in South Africa— 

trekking and hunting in the unknown game- 
abundant Transvaal, massacres and _hair- 
breadth escapes with the Frontier Light Horse 
in action against the impis of Cetewayo, lonely 
scouting in the Boer War of 1880, dangerous 
and laborious goods-transport across virgin 
veldt, the mysteries of native magic. There are 
freshness, simplicity, integrity, even beauty in 
Mr. Mossop’s memories. 


UNDER FIVE EAGLES. By Lola Kinel. 
Putnam. 12s. 6d. 

Yet another of those unfortunates whose lives 
were altered by the post-war upheavals has 
found time to write her autobiography. This 
time it is a woman whose parents were Polish. 
She herself was always fairly cosmopolitan and 
after the Russian Revolution she found little 
difficulty in finding activities to suit her talents. 
In the first few years she held various jobs in 
many different countries; for a time she was 
personal secretary to Isadora Duncan. In 
1923 she went to America. The interest of her 
life lies more in what has happened to her 
than in what she herself has done. 


CLIFFORD OF THE CABAL. By Cyril 

Hughes Hartmann. Heinemann, 18s. 6d. 
Mr. Hartmann is a serious historian, who has 
no truck with the “romantic”? school. His 
study of Clifford—the initial of the famous 
Cabal Ministry of Charles II—is thorough and 
puts all students of the period in his debt. It 
derives much from the private papers of the 
Clifford family and does produce new material. 
Clifford’s share in the Secret Treaty of Dover 
is shown to have been important and _ his 
conversion to Roman Catholicism honest; two 
debated points. If he does not emerge as a 
fascinating or particularly rich character, he 
has energy and definiteness and a decency of 
life rare in his age. 


WREN. By Geoffrey Webb. Great Lives Series. 
Duckworth. 2s. 
It is difficult to compress an account of Wren’s 
history and achievements. He was, as Mr. 
Webb remarks, more akin to da Vinci in his 
variety than to a modern specialist. But this 
little biography conveys an impression of his 
multitudinous activities with commendable 
lucidity, order, and brevity. Due stress is laid 
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Last Book of a Neglected Genius 


THE CRYSTAL CABINET 


MY CHILDHOOD AT SALTERNS 
by 


MARY BUTTS 


An extraordinary insight into the life and mind of a remarkable woman. 10s. 6d. net 


THE LAUGHING PROPHET 


THE SEVEN VIRTUES AND G. K. CHESTERTON 
by 
EMILE CAMMAERTS 


author of ‘‘Albert of Belgium’ 


An intimate picture by this Jeading Continental man of letters of ‘G.K.’ GUIDE 
PHILOSOPHER and FRIEND. Illustrated. on 6d. net 
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The 
SEIZIN- PRES 


EPILOGUE 


a twice-yearly critical review 


Editor: 7/6 Associate Editor: 
LAURA RIDING dec. ~~ ROBERT GRAVES 


The object of Epilogue is to unify modern critical 
attitudes into a coherent view of life and thought. 
The new number: 

VOL. Ill. Spring, 1937 
contains, in particular, an important examination 
of the relation of politics to poetry. 

EDWIN MUIR (London Mercury): ‘‘This period- 
ical is run by a talented group of writers... 
all the contributions show independence and 
originality of thought.” 


H. G. Wells 


* 


STAR BEGOTTEN 


* 


a new novel 


THE HEATHEN by HONOR WYATT 


Times Literary Supplement: “This is a quiet, 
clean-cut novel, of much subtlety; it achieves 
its end without fantasy, and, while rich in 
meaning, is admirably economical in its materials. 
And throughout it bears ahe stamp of concrete 
experience. 


Mr. Wells’s new novel is pub- 
lished at 6s. net by 
Chatto & Windus 


7/6 net 
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on his earlier efforts as a scientist, for which 
he is less renowned, though undeservedly : and 
the flowering of his architectural genius is 
adequately described and analysed. A glimpse 
is provided of the brilliant, inquisitive circle 
in which he lived, of which the Royal Society 
is the memorial. A useful, well-composed book. 


THE POMPADOUR. Margaret Trouncer. 
Faber. 15s. 

Of the making of books about kings’ mistresses 
there is not likely to be an end. Here we have 
another exhaustive life of the Pompadour, 
well produced with good pictures, repeating— 
but sifting—all the scandals, giving the former 
Mlle. Poisson her full due as inspirer and 
patroness of the arts and elegances of her 
efflorescent day and showing that the career 
of successful Court favourite is so wearing 
and difficult that no mere sensualist could 
achieve it. 


PORTRAITS AND PERSONALITIES. By 
Arthur Compton-Rickett. Selwyn and Blount. 
12s. 6d. 

An unimportant hotch-potch thrown together 

with a cheerful inconsequence. Photographs 

of some of the celebrities discussed are given, 
but never in the chapters referring to them, 
and a quotation from Browning (though given 

correctly on another page) runs, with a 

ludicrous culinary suggestion: “Half angel 

and half bird.’? The author thinks the “‘three 
outstanding figures of the full-length novel 
to-day are H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, and 

John Galsworthy,” calls Hans Andersen ‘“The 

Peter Pan of Phantasy,’? and believes that 

“there are touches of lilac glistening with tears 

in the Sonata Pathétique’’ of Beethoven. 


LITERARY 


JOHN HEYWOOD, ENTERTAINER. By 
Professor R. de la Bére. Allen and Unwin. 
Ios. 6d. 

Professor de la Bére is mainly concerned with 

the problem of deducing Heywood’s exact 

status at the Court of Henry VIII. He analyses 
the famous Jnterludes, and reprints the text of 
four of them. Heywood’s farcical comedies are 
exactly half-way between the old moralities 
and the Elizabethan drama. Professor de la 

Bére enjoys the vital knockabout but, un- 

fortunately, dismisses as pedantry the scholastic 

ingenuity and syllogistic word-play in which 

Heywood atoned for his improvisations. These 

conceits must surely have been ablaze with 
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intellectual ‘“‘contemporaneity”’: perhaps, how- 
ever, Professor de la Bére believes in the myth 
of the Dark Ages. 


THE BANNED BOOKS OF ENGLAND. By 
Alec Craig. Foreword by E. M. Forster. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

A useful work whose three aims are: To explain 
the existing law of Obscene Libel; To show 
its working in specific cases, mostly recent; To 
suggest reformation. An ampler and more 
methodical record of prosecutions would have 
been welcome, but a good deal of relevant 
miscellaneous information is supplied, and 
what is essentially revealed is the irregularity 
and indefinition of the law. The author would 
restrict prosecution to deliberate, purposive 
pornography ; that, and saner “‘sex education”’ 
are his essential reforms. How to attain the 
former without the latter is not made clear, 
and as to the latter Mr. Forster seems dubious 
and Mr. Craig not specific. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SCIENCE FRONT 1936. By Gerald Heard. 
Cassell. 5s. 

One needs some such notebook as this of an 
actual twelve months’ achievement to realize 
the continuous avid drive of science in every 
field, probing fresh areas, upsetting old concep- 
tions, creating new possibilities. Mr. Heard is 
a vivid, engaging writer, sometimes over-daring 
perhaps in speculation, but always able to stir 
the reader’s imagination. Reading the volume 
with unflagging interest, one ends it hoping 
the author means it to be an annual event. 


LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC. By Lionel 
R. McColvin. Allen and Unwin. 5. 

A brief but excellent non-technical exposition 

of the ideal function and workings of the public 

library service. Simple, thorough, enlightening, 

it is meant for and can be commended to a 

wider than librarian public. 


WORK AND PROPERTY, By Eric Gill. 

Pictures by Denis Tegetmeier. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
It is a very real hell to which, as Mr. Eric Gill 
points out in these lectures and essays, civiliza- 
tion is progressing. A hell in which, as the 
worker is allowed less and less responsibility, 
work, which should be his life, becomes merely 
the price paid for his leisure. This leisure to 
be filled with what? At best with the sterility 
of Art for Art’s sake, at worst with the various 
life-substitutes suggested in Brave New World. 
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A book about the man himself : 
what he is like, and likely to do. 


Cr. 8vo. 2s. net 
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Mr. Gill supports his all too just complaints 
with naive quasi-philosophical arguments. The 
book is made palatable to the sophisticated by 
Mr. Tegetmeier’s plentiful and witty pictures. 


POETRY 


SPAIN. By W. H. Auden. Fader. 1s. 

Mr. Auden has said, “‘poetry is not concerned 
with telling people what to do, but with 
extending our knowledge of good and evil, 
perhaps making the necessity for action 
more urgent and its nature more clear, but 
only leading us to make a rational and moral 
choice.” This poem of some _ twenty-four 
stanzas is the statement—objective and starkly 
compelling—of one who has made his choice, 
and for whom Spain to-day represents not 
merely the struggle of political ideas, but 
symbolizes that moment when the conflicting 
forces in mankind—his sickness, his fear, his 
desire for death and his urge “to build the 
just city”—assume a heightened significance. 
The poet does not look to the future with any 
undue romanticism, he sternly warns us: 


The stars are dead. The animals will not 
look. 

We are left alone with our day, and the time 
is short, and 

History to the defeated 

May say Alas but cannot help nor pardon. 


SONG OF THE SUN. By Ernest Rhys. Dent. 
as. 6d. 

An undefinable quality of lifelong experience 
and of moods idealized by the years, yet 
sharpened by remembered emotion, gives an 
individual flavour to this sequence of poems. 
We have all forgotten the sun, neglected 
those passing moods which in the end enrich 
our memory; we have given ourselves to the 
social and economic aspects of our communal 
existence. Here, for a change, are the happy 
preoccupations of our first years. The sun 
shines on the meadows, but: 


The passing schoolboy thinks of things to eat. 


Mr. Rhys follows the sun down the years, 
glorying in its godlike tasks, yet grateful for 
even a humble manifestation. 


Through the cellar grating,— 
Fair as any gilly-flower, 
A sun-ray lit a hand-bill there. 


Such devotion is more than its own reward, for 
it brings wisdom. 


SELECTED LIST 


SOME SPANISH-AMERICAN POETS. 
Translated by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Pennsylvania. Oxford University Press. 7s. 

A bargain amongst anthologies. Here is the 
Spanish text and parallel translation of selected 
poems of over 80 writers representing 19 South 
and Central American States. Though Miss 
Blackwell’s translations—most of them in 
painstaking verse—seldom catch the rhythm 
and sonority of the originals, anyone with a 
smattering or more of Spanish will find them 
convenient for reference. But readers with no 
Spanish should not form any judgments from 
the translations alone, nor take Miss Blackwell’s 
rather unenterprising selection as the best 
possible. For much of the material gives the 
impression that South American poets since 
Dario have had little to say that is new—which 
is not the case. Useful within its limits. 


POEMS. By Rex Warner. Boriswood. 5s. 

The plums from Mr. Warner’s first book have 
already appeared, and this collection contains 
variations on a few themes. The unsentimental, 
closely observed pictures of sea-birds are 
original and attractive; nature could inspire 
Mr. Warner (indeed much of his imagery is 
taken from it), but he schools himself to con- 
template the sufferings of man; often an 
optimism of the Left-wing variety is exhibited. 
He is sparing in his use of rhyme and even of 
assonance; and while he employs a flexible 
prose rhythm with skill, a tendency to pile up 
epithets for the sake of alliteration is apt to 
deaden his line when he would be rhetorical. 


GREEN LEGACY. By Stanley Snaith. Cape. 
5s. 
To read Mr. Snaith’s poems is to go on a 
rough walk with a countryman who points 
out the beauties of the landscape and the 
charm of wild life with a keen delight, and 
often in a revealing phrase. The general effect 
of his verse is stumbling (Mr. Snaith has a 
weak ear for music); and if his imagination 
seldom rises to any great height, there is much 
that is attractive and original in this collection. 


SOCIOLOGY & POLITICS 


IRELAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
1937. By Henry Harrison, O.B.E., M.C. 
Robert Hale. tos. 6d. 

This substantial and informed book discusses 

Anglo-Irish relations with reference to world 

affairs and advocates close collaboration in 

view of the danger of another world war. Mr. 

Harrison has an impressive familiarity with 
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THE 


Road to 737 


AN EXHIBITION 


of working-class literature from 1760- 

1937. Arranged by COLLET’S BOOK- 

SHOPS from the collections of G. D. H. 
Cole and others 


* 
A unique opportunity of seeing 
the growth of the Working 
Class Movement. 


LECTURES will be held each night 
at 6.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION 
* 
from June 14th—27th at 
| DOUGHTY STREET 


(Theobalds Rd.) W.C.|1. 
open from II a.m. to 10 p.m. 


SIXPENCE 


For the experienced concert-goer to enjoy the 
reproduction of music in his own home, two 
things ate essential—a gramophone whose 
performance is so good that he can forget he 
is not hearing the music at first hand, and a 
catefully built-up library of records which will 
enable him always to choose a programme to 
suit his mood. 

It is our business to make it simple for music 
lovers to fulfil both these conditions. Our 
gramophones arte designed, tuned, and tested 
by concert-goers, and they offer the worthiest 
reproduction of music that modern means 
make possible. To assist our customers to make 


their choice amongst the bewildering number 
of new records, we produce The Monthly Letter, 
a critique of current issues. Our booklet, the 
Art of Record Buying, is a guide to the best 
recotdings of some hundreds of classical titles. 
If you would like a copy of this booklet, 
please write to us enclosing 2d. in stamps. 


E.M.G 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2 
(behind the Prince’s Theatre) 


Temple Bar 7166-7 


. Marie Stopes’ Latest 


Birth a 


Control 
By To-day 


Marie Stopes 


Illustrated: Pocket size. 
Other Standard Works by the same Author: 


‘MARRIED LOVE”... Ae .. 6/- 
a0: K. Post 4d. 

“ENDURING PASSION” _.. . 6 
(Continuation of ‘‘Married Love’’) ““U.K. Post 4d. 
“THE HUMAN BODY” A .. 3/6 
(Illustrated coloured atlases) "U.K. Post 6d. 
**CONTRACEPTION ” .. 3 Ac .. 15/- 


Its Theory, History and Practice 
Illustrated. U.K. Post 9d. 


At all Booksellers or direct by post (Foreign and Colonial postage extra) 
from 


C.B.C. CLINIC, 108B Whitfield St., London, W.1 


The 
Most Innocent Victims 


Four thousand Basque children have been brought 
to England by the National Joint Committee for 
Spanish Relief. They are from families supporting 
both parties in the Spanish conflict, and here they 
are removed not only from the terror and horror of 
the war that is raging in their home country (and 
it has utterly destroyed the homes of most of them), 
but they are removed to an atmosphere where their 
daily actions will not be influenced by hatred and 
suspicion and the doctrines of an extremist “ism.” 

In the meantime they need food and shelter. 
And everyone who gives towards this cause is 
giving to a cause which is solely directed to 
alleviating the sufferings of the most innocent 
victims of the scourge that ravages Spain. 


Please send something—as much as 
you can possibly afford—to the 


NATIONAL 
JOINT COMMITTEE FOR 
SPANISH RELIEF 
35 MARSHAM STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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his subject and a personal acquaintance with 
Irish affairs which goes back to the days when 
he was a friend and colleague of Parnell. 
Though his writing lacks the graces of such a 
book as Mr. Pakenham’s Peace by Ordeal, his 
book is worth study. 


SINGLE TO SPAIN. By Keith Scott Watson. 
Barker. 7s. 6d. 

This is easily one of the best accounts of the 
Spanish War as seen by a volunteer in the 
Government forces. It is a straightforward 
story of experience, and Mr. Watson, more 
interested in men and women than politics, 
never interrupts his narrative to generalize 
or speculate. Although a supporter of the 
Government he gives the impression of having 
recorded fairly all he saw, whether it favoured 
his own cause or not. An exciting story that 
one wishes were fiction. 


PELICAN BOOKS. Edited by V. K. Krishna 
Menon. Penguin Books Ltd. 6d. each. 
This amazing series of readably printed cheap 
books expresses the faith of the publishers in 
the existence of very large numbers of people 
interested in sociology, biology, archaeology, 
astronomy, and other sciences. Here we have 
Sir James Jeans’s The Mysterious Universe, Sir 
Leonard Woolley’s Digging up the Past, Olaf 
Stapledon’s Last and First Men, Julian Huxley’s 
Essays in Popular Science, Elie Halévy’s History 
of the English People, and G. D. H. Cole’s 
Practical Economics—the last an entirely new 
book written for this series. In two volumes 
we have Bernard Shaw’s The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism, Capitalism, Sovietism, and 
Fascism, Mr. Shaw having added 16,000 words 
(on Sovietism and Fascism) to bring it up to 
date. The enterprise deserves success. 


RELIGION & PHILOSOPHY 


CHRISTIANITY, COMMUNISM, AND 
THE IDEAL SOCIETY. By James Feibel- 
man. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Feibelman’s contention is that Christianity 

represents the dying order and Communism 

the birth of a new age; but he is by no means 

a whole-hearted advocate of the latter. He 

sees what he thinks is the flaw in each and 

permanent qualities that should be preserved 
in both. The Christian Faith, he maintains, 
has forgotten actuality, while Communism has 
neglected to be logical. This is not an unfair 
criticism of the two systems as they have 
appeared to the eye of the historian; but Dr. 
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Feibelman should remember the limits of the 
historian’s function. 


GERMANY’S NEW RELIGION. By Wil- 
helm Hauer, Karl Heim, and Karl Adam. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

Of great interest to all who are watching the 

war-to-the-death in central Europe between 

the forces of Christianity and Nationalism. 

Germany’s New Religion is likely to be of the 

utmost importance because its authors present 

the three sides of the modern triangle. Wilhelm 

Hauer is an apologist for the new régime, 

Karl Heim a Lutheran Protestant, and Karl 

Adam an eminent Catholic. All are professors 

in the University of Tubingen; and speak on 

the highest authority of what they know. 


DIDEROT, INTERPRETER OF NATURE. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Jonathan 
Kemp. Lawrence and Wishart. 10s. 6d. 

A collection of the later writings of Diderot 
dealing with the natural philosophy and 
morals, well translated, and selected and 
annotated with a view to showing him as the 
precursor of Feuerback, Marx and Engels, 
and modern dialectical materialism. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


GULLA THE TRAMP: An Ethnological 
Indiscretion. By John Carlin. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
One of the better recent products of the fashion 
for informal, unreticent travel books. Mr. 
Carlin spent a year wandering, mostly on foot, 
among the Fulbe and nomad Bororo tribes 
in the French Cameroons in Western Africa, 
in company with a German woman scientist, 
making ethnological investigations. Their many 
adventures led them to prefer the friendly 
natives to the French officials. Good writing, 
fresh subject, individual treatment, make a 
pleasant volume for armchair explorers. 


HUNGARIAN BACKGROUND. By Adam 
de Hegediis. Hamish Hamilton. tos. 6d. 

The author is a native Hungarian who came 
to England at the end of his education and has 
lived here ever since. He has recently paid 
his country a short visit. This book is one of 
the results of his journey, but the form which 
it has taken is much more than that suggested by 
his title. He has used his fresh impressions as 
a framework into which he has fitted a much... 
more complete description of the background 
and peculiarities of modern Hungary. Within 
the limitations, successful and interesting. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WHERE TO STAY 


MATLOCK—S MEDLEY’ S—Great 
: Britain's Greatest Hydro. For 
Health, Rest or Pleasure. Two Resident 
Physicians. 270 Bedrooms. Grounds 10 
acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per day. 
Illustrated brochure free. No Branch Estab- 
lishments. Telephone: Matlock 17 (3 lines). 
Telegrams: “Smedleys Matlock.” 


RNWALL. Comfortable modern 
~ guest house in unspoiled Cornish 
village. By sea and river. Excellent cuisine. 
Golf, fishing, boating. Telephone 48.— 
Miss GARLAND, ‘“‘Wellside,”? Polruan-by- 
Fowey. 


JSLAND off Irish West Coast. Magnifi- 

cent scenery. Mild climate. Amethyst 
Hotel, Achill Island. Facing Atlantic Ocean 
and surrounded by mountains. Good food. 
Comfortable beds. Hot and cold water. 
Turf fires. Terms: £2 10s. to £3 weekly. 
Write Miss T. BLackHAM, Keel, Achill, 
Ireland. 


YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 

Sunny, comfortable. Quiet situation. 

Lovely views. Cent. heating. H. and c. 
water all bedrooms. A.A. Phone 126. 


"TORQUAY, Howden Court. 3 minutes 

by private path to sea. Sun Lounge. 
Private bath and sitting-room if required, 
h. and c. in bedroom. Tel. 2807. A.A. 
appointed. 


BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. Freest, 
driest, finest centre in Lake District. 
VICTORIA HOTEL. Tel.: Buttermere 2. 
Electricity, h. & c. Private Swiss balconies 
with best views. 


SALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER. 
first-class guest house. Tel.: Rotting- 
dean 9552. 


ISIT THE ARCTIC.  Ultra-modern 
hotel, write FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


HOtEL GENEVA, _ Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Facing sea due south. Swiss cuisine 
and management. Central heating. Run- 
ning h. and c. water in all rooms. Winter 
terms, 3-4 gns. per week incl. Phone: 
Bexhill 187. Telegrams: Geneva, Bexhill. 


NIGHTSBRIDGE. Live in seclusion 

3 mins. Hyde Park Corner—Modern 

Service Chambers, suit writers. Excellent 

catering. £3 15s. double; £2 2s. single. 

B/B. 65 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, 
SLO. 2556. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE LONDON MERCURY is an in- 
expensive and valuable medium for 
advertising Hotel and Holiday Accommo- 
dation, Schools and Traimng Centres, 
Property For Sale, To Let and Wanted, 
and all kinds of Personal and Miscellaneous 
announcements which appeal to men and 
women of good taste and ample means. 


THE RATES PER INSERTION are 

3d. per word for Single Insertions; 24d. 

for Six; 2d. for Twelve. 

Ask for quotation from Advert. Dept. 
THE LONDON MERCURY 

1o Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
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SCHOOLS 


LONELY CHILDREN, for whom a 
~ developed love for Music, Art or 
Literature might provide health and happi- 
ness, should come to ROCKLANDS 
SCHOOL, HASTINGS. 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls 
and Boys. Sound education on 
modern lines. Apply Miss WALKERDINE, 
B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W.5. 


CICELY C. WRIGHT, 50 Great Russell 

Street, London, W.C.1. EXPERT 
ADVICE given, free of charge, on 
SCHOOLS: also trainings for Secretarial, 
Domestic Science and other professions. 


‘hy CURTS ROPHERT SCHOOL, 
LETCHWORTH (recognized by the 
Board of Education). A thorough education 
for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered 
freedom and progress. Headmaster: H. 
Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb). 


EDALES, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 

1893.) Co-educational Public School; 

for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate 

Junior School (4-12). Scholarships, in- 

cluding some for Arts and Music. Head- 
master: F. A. Mrrer, M.A. (Camb). 


TRAINING CENTRES 


THE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE. A modern, practical training 
for responsible private and business posts. 
Own residential clubs. Seven months’ 
course, £55. Prospectus from Department 
E, 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939. 


HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. 

38 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. 6216.) 
Common sense and initiative encouraged. 
Modern methods. Good openings. 
Miss E. CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss 
Trotman. 


OZENFANT ACADEMY OF FINE 

ARTS. Mr. Ozenfant has transferred 
his Paris School to London. He himself 
works at the Academy and daily supervises 
and corrects his students’ work. Prospectus 
from Sec., 170-172 Warwick Road, Ken- 
sington, W.14. 


TYPEWRITING 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly 
typed. British machines. Novels and 
intricate work a speciality. Nothing too big: 
nothing too small. Clients include foremost 
living authors and dramatists. Sympathetic 
treatment. Terms: prose, 9d. per 1,000 
words; carbon copies, 2d. Samples if in 
doubt. Every aid for Authors.—AvuTHoRS’ 
Ar ServicE (B.J.), 197 Chanterlands 
Avenue, Hull. 


T YPEWRITING, Quick. Accurately 
checked . work. Hasty, indistinct 
writing typed intelligently on good paper. 
Strictly confidential. 10d. 1,000 words, 
carbon free. STEDMAN-B., 15 Carew Road, 


ling. 


RDERS TAKEN FOR TYPE- 

WRITING. Apply J. A. G. Callen, 

Gwalial, 221, Coggershall Road, Braintree, 
Essex. 


THE CENTRAL TYPISTRY—Faultless 
Typists of Novels, Plays, Scenarios. 
Duplicating. Translations. Low Rates. 90 
Farringdon Road, E.C.1. TERminus 1777. 
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PERSONAL 


LONDON MERCURY.—Complete set, 
unbound, and in good condition, for 

sale. What offers? Write LONDON MERCURY, 

10, Gt. Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


WOMAN'S WONDERFUL CHANCE 
in Writing; free book.—FEMINA 
SOLS 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
X wf 


SUPREME SENATE AND A 

STRONG EMPIRE. (the “Crown 
of England” was a Senate.) By R. V. WYNNE. 
4s. 6d.—P. S. Kine & Son, Ltp., 14 Great 
Smith Street, S.W.1. 


(COMPOSER OF MUSIC, residing 
abroad for health, is prepared to con- 
sider good Song Lyrics with a view to 
setting to Music on equitable terms. 
Thomas, Hotel Myrtle, Brissago, Ticino, 
Switzerland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


£800 for Stories has been earned by a 

spare-time student of the Premier 
School of Journalism. For SAMPLE 
LESSON and details of personal tuition 
by correspondence apply to the School at 
50 Premier House, Brunswick Square, 


London, W.C.1. 

th fe) to £500 is PAID for FILM 
5 STORIES. Learn to write them 

by collaborating with well-known scenarist. 

—Prospectus from the Director of Studies, 

PREMIER SCHOOL OF FILM WRIT- 

ING, Ltd., 1, John Street, W.C.1. 


HE ARYAN PATH: THE NOBLE 
PATH OF ALL TIMES. May 
issue. ‘Economists First, Psychologists 
Next”: Irene Rathbone; ‘*The Bankruptcy 
of Psychology”: L. J. Belton; “Try the 
Mystic’s Way”: Radhakamal Mukerjee; 
‘What is the Soul?” C. E. M. Joad; ‘‘Sex 
in Human Life’: Bharatan Kumarappa. 
Subscription 12s. Single copies 1s. 6d. 
Apply L.M., 17 Great Cumberland Place, 
London, W.1. 


HORTLEBERRY, BLACK CHER- 
RY AND MORELLO CHERRY 
(STONELESS) JAMS; Pineapple, Black- 
currant, Damson, Peach and many other 
delicious Home-Made Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades; beautifully packed. Six 1-]b. 
pots, 7s.; 12 for 13s.; 24 for 23s. 6d., all 
carriage paid.—HI_LpA KIMBERLEY, Gunnis- 
lake, Cornwall. 


END A SHORT MS.—an article or a 
story—for free criticism by an experi- 
enced journalist. You will also receive free 
a copy of How to Succeed as a Writer, 
which describes remarkably — successful 
literary courses (recommended by editors) 
conducted by post.—THE REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 217H), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8. 


“TZ IMBERLEY” Home- Made Jams, 
Jellies and Marmalades NOW RE- 


DUCED, “BO t/= PER: LB. (6rxer ibs, 
Carriage Free). Whortleberry, Cherry, 
Peach, Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Logan- 


berry, etc., included.—HILDA KIMBERLEY, 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


“17 IMBERLEY” Home-Made Breakfast 
Tray Jams, Jellies and Marmalades 
NOW REDUCED to 3s. 3d. for 6 pots; 
5s. 9d. for 12 pots, carriage paid. Whortle- 
berry. Cherry, Peach, etc., included.— 
HiLpA KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


LOANS 


ADYANCES £30 to £30,000. Private 
and immediate. REGIONAL ‘TRUST 
8 Clifford Street, Bond Street, 
Tel.: Regent 5983. 


LTD., 
London, W.1. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


SEVERAL of the books announced in our last 
issue have been postponed to this month. 
Among them are The Life of Pope Pius XI by 
William Teeling from Messrs. Lovat Dickson, 
Sir Charles Oman’s History of the Art of War in 
the Sixteenth Century from Messrs. Methuen, and 
the first four volumes of the Hogarth Press’s 
new series of biographies, World Makers and 
World Shakers, Socrates by Naomi Mitchison and 
R. H. S. Crossman, Darwin by L. B. Pekin, 
Joan of Arc by V. Sackville West, and Mazzini, 
Garibaldi and Cavour by Marjorie Strachey. 
Industrial Assurance by Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., 
and Prof. Hermann Levy, announced in April, 
will now be published by the Oxford University 
Press in June. 

The explorations, archaeological and geo- 
graphical, in north-western and south-eastern 
Iran, carried out in 1931-33 by Sir Aurel 
Stein, are recorded by him, and the finds 
examined and described with the assistance of 
Fred H. Andrews and discussed in an Appendix 
by Mr. R. L. Hobson, in Archaeological Recon- 
naissances, to be published this month by 
Messrs. Macmillan. 

On June 3rd Messrs. Cassell announce My 
Father, Paul Gauguin by his daughter Pola 
Gauguin. 

A study of Rudyard Kipling by Sir George 
MacMunn, Rudyard Kipling: Craftsman, is 
announced by Messrs. Robert Hale for this 
month. Edward Thomas: Soldier Poet, by Robert 
P. Eckhert, will be published by Messrs. Dent. 

A biography of Sir Richard Grenville of the 
Revenge by A. L. Rowse, Fellow of All Souls, 
is announced by Messrs. Jonathan Cape for 
June 3rd. 

The same publishers hope to have out by the 
middle of the month Mr. J. Middleton Murry’s 
The Necessity of Pacifism. 

A report on The Problem of International 
Investment by a group of the members of The 
Royal Institute of International Affairs is to be 
published this month by the Oxford University 
Press. 

Mr. John Lehmann’s Prometheus and_ the 
Bolsheviks is a book about Soviet Georgia, the 
result of his travels in the Caucasus, but more 
a study of Socialism than a travel book. It is 
announced by the Cresset Press. 

Professor Julian Huxley in Evolution Restated 
(Allen & Unwin. June 22nd) discusses the 
theory of natural selection in the light of know- 
ledge acquired since the time of Darwin. 


Professor Julius Lips, Professor of Anthro- 
pology in Colombia University, has collected 
together from all over the world representa- 
tions of white men in the art of coloured 
peoples, and commenting on them has produced 
a book, richly illustrated, to be published on 
June 14th by Messrs. Lovat Dickson, with the 
title The Savage Hits Back, or the White Man 
Through Native Eyes. 

A similar recognition of the one-sidedness of 
the science of anthropology as hitherto studied 
inspires Mr. Geoffrey Gorer’s Hot Strip Teaze, 
and other Notes on American Culture, to be published 
this month by the Cresset Press. 

Miss Lucy Stebbing, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of London, criticizes the 
philosophical idealism of Eddington and Jeans, 
and the confusion arising from the combination 
of the contradictory approaches of physics and 
philosophy, in Philosophy and the Physicists, 
announced this month by Messrs. Methuen. 

Among the poems expected this month are 
The Fifth Decad of Cantos by Ezra Pound, 
which will be published on June 3rd by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber. The same publishers an- 
nounce for June 10th Jn Parenthesis, a collection 
of poems by the painter, David Jones. The 
poems of the Spanish poet, Francisco Garcia 
Lorca, translated by A. L. Lloyd, will be 
published by Messrs. Heinemann, and the 
collected poems of Lord Gorell by Messrs. 
John Murray. 

Iceland by W. H. Auden and Louis MacNeice, 
which is announced for June by Messrs. Faber 
and Faber, is a set of letters, some in prose and 
some in verse, written from Iceland in the 
summer of 1936. : 

Britain and the Beast, edited by Clough 
Williams-Ellis, will be published this month by 
Messrs. Dent. Robinson of England by John 
Drinkwater, announced for June toth by 
Messrs. Methuen, is a study of England from 
every point of view in fictional form. 

A book of travel in France, Town and Country 
in Southern France by Frances Strang, illustrated 
with drawings by Ian Strang, will appear from 
Messrs. Macmillan this month. 

Fiction this month includes Star-Begotten 
by H. G. Wells, now concluded in THE Lonpon 
Mercury, which will be published in book 
form by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

Star-Maker by Olaf Stapledon is described 
as “a cosmological fantasy’? and will appear 
on June 10th from Messrs. Methuen. 


